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Attention Subseribers 


If you are a paid-up subscriber to 
Education for Victory you will receive 
ScHoou Lire until the expiration of 
your subscription as indicated on the 
mailing wrapper. 

During the war, the U. S. Office of 
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war effort as widely as possible. It is 
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Everybody Can Help 


Kven though nearing the end of their terms and with some already closed, 
schools throughout the Nation are enlisting in their local communities for a 
kind of teamwork that means life itself to multitudes of children throughout 
the world. 

Our country is helping and will continue to help in the prevention of starva- 
tion abroad where men, women, and children scarcely feel anything but the 
horrors of war; scarcely know anything but the sorrows of human suffering. 
Yet the world is trying to turn from war and suffering to peace and human 
happiness. Broad, long-range vision for these desirable goals is imperative, 
but barriers will come and as they come each one must be met and conquered. 
Famine for a half billion people in many countries looms as an immediate 
desperate barrier to peace and happiness. Every community in this country 

can share in conquering this barrier. 

With an understanding of human relations and a desire to serve, the schools— 
administrators, supervisors, teachers, students, and others—can help save thou- 
sands of lives by putting forth their maximum effort toward; 
plot of ground—at home, at school, on vacant 
lots wherever available—if properly planted and tended, can add its bit to the 
sum total of the world’s food supply. Keep “food” growing. 
ivery reasonable saving should be made, 
These are foods most neede d in famine areas. 
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of wheat, fats, and oils. 
not. 

3. Sharing, not hoarding.—Keep in mind that whatever food one does not 
buy may directly or indirectly be shared with those whose need is immeasur- 
ably greater than ours. Help in the sharing. 

4. Giving leadership—Effective contributions can be made by school officials 
and teachers everywhere in the country through their intelligent leadership and 
encouragement of home, school, and community programs and efforts to pro- 
duce, conserve, and share food until famine has been conquered. Put /eader- 
sh ip to work. 

The Famine Emergency Committee states that 
conservation who can convince other people of the importance and practi- 
cality of determined effort to make more food available for relief is doing a 
job that needs to be done.” 

The next few weeks will mean life or death for millions who face famine— 
that is immediate. What happens within those few weeks will mean the mov- 
ing forward or backward of the goal for world peace, for human happiness, — 
and that affects us all. 


“every active advocate of food 





To Maintain A Lasting Peace 


In addressing the Governing Board of the Pan American Union at the 


observance on April 15 of the 16th anniversary of Pan American Day, President , 


Truman said in part: 


“In the years that lie ahead, it will be the task of the American Republics 


we 


to do their part in creating and maintaining a system of world peace which | 
will eliminate the fear of war and establish in its place a rule of justice and | 


world cooperation. 
“To maintain a lasting peace, the peoples of the world have now shown 


their willingness to use force, if necessary, to prevent aggression or the threat 
; 


of aggression. 

“We all realize, however, that the exercise of this kind of force, while it 
may hold aggressors in check, will not of itself eliminate the deep oan of 
unrest such as those responsible for World War Two. Underneath the Nadi 
madness were the material distress and spiritual starvation born of poverty 
and despair. These evil forces were seized upon by evil men to launch their 
program of tyranny and aggression. 

‘The danger of war will never be completely wiped out until these economic 
ills which constitute the roots of war are themselves eliminated. To do that 
we must achieve the kind of life—material, cultural and spiritual— to which 
the peoples of this world are entitled. 
our energies and resources.” 
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(From page 1) 


dren. Japan, with her cities reduced 
to rubble and with the clutches of fam- 
ine at her throat, can take no chances 
inequalities. She is 
scourged by the whips of not-to-be-de- 


on educational 


nied conditions to give every child and 
adult in the land the best possible indi- 
vidualized education. 

With respect to social-civie educa- 
tion, the Japanese have a high level of 
insight. Toa marked degree, they want 
the kind of education they need in this 
area. Most of the men and 
women of the country appear to want 


school 


Japan to become a peaceful democracy, 
and appear to recognize that education 
is the crucial instrument for reaching 
that They know that many 
changes in the curriculum and methods 
of instruction and a new direction and 
spirit in the education of teachers are 


goal. 


necessary even for a beginning in learn- 
ing the ways of democracy. 

In science and technology, also, the 
Japanese recognize their need and plan 
to meet it with the requisite schooling. 
The speed with which they adopted 
Western science, the thoroughness with 
which they applied technology to the 
industrialization of their country, and 
the quality of the original contributions 
they have made to certain sciences show 
that they believe in science and want 
their children educated along scientific 
and technological lines. 

In relation to the individual-artistic 
side of education, the Japanese are not 
very conscious of their needs. A few of 
them recognize the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual and the role that artistic ex- 
periences can play in developing that 
Many of them still tend to 
regard conventionalized pictures, music 


uniqueness. 


of regular and accepted pattern, and 
formalized literature as most desirable. 
In this respect their educational insight 
They do not want what they 
need for the development and expres- 


is low. 


sion of the individual personality. 
Specific Changes 


These are the educational needs and 
What 


are they doing now and what can they 


wants of the Japanese people. 


do in the future to meet these needs and 

wants ¢ 
At the 

school system provides 6 years of pri- 


present time the Japanese 
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mary education for all children. Prob- 
ably half the time in the primary school 
is devoted to instruction in reading and 
writing the highly complex ideographs 
of Chinese origin, supplemented by the 
elaborate Kana syllabary. The Minis- 
try of Education is now pledged, more- 
over, to teach Romaji, the Western al- 
phabet, in the primary schools. About 
1,400 Kanji ideographs are taught in 
the primary school, and the average pri- 
mary school graduate is said to remem- 
ber about 600 of them. A knowledge of 
2,400 is required to read a newspaper 
readily. 

The use of Kanji is now under attack 
by liberal Japanese who maintain that 
it serves feudalism by keeping culture 
away from the common people; that 
like the saber it has been used by mili- 
tarists and policemen as a symbol of 
authority; and that if the Confucian 
classics are necessary they can be writ- 
ten in Romaji and read by all the peo- 
ple. Opposed to these views are those 
of literary scholars who hold that cul- 
tural losses would result from revision 
of the language and that reading Jap- 
anese in Romaji alone would cause a 
decline in the patriotic spirit. 

I am convinced that this question of 
the reform of the written language is 
one of tremendous moment for the fu- 
ture of the Japanese school and the 
Japanese nation. lt seems clear to me 
that Romaji or some equally phonetic 
alphabet should be adopted for the writ- 
ing of Japanese and that this reform 
will have to be carried out decisively 
under national control. To attempt a 
gradual change from Kanji to Romaji 
over al0-year period, as has been advo- 
cated by some Japanese, will serve only 
to increase the confusion and difficulty 
of the reform. 

The middle schools, higher schools, 
and universities of Japan are designed 
to select the best brains of the country 
and train them for national service. 
They do not achieve this end. They 
are too restricted in enrollment and in 
curriculum to find and develop the abil- 
ities which the new Japan must have to 
live. 

The Japanese must first of all expand 
the secondary schools and enrich their 
curriculum. They should have at least 
five times as many pupils of ages 13 to 
18 in the secondary schools as are now 


enrolled. Manpower is one of the most 
plentiful commodities in Japan. The 
country can find no better employment 
of its adolescent boys and girls than 
universal secondary education. 

The new Japanese secondary school 
must be one of the best secondary schools 
in the world, or it will not be adequate 
to the needs of the new Japan. It must 
be thoroughly Japanese and not an imi- 
tation French /ycée or American high 
school. It must provide education for 
the most effective citizenship possible 
both for Japan and for the world, It 
must discover and develop every scien- 
tific, artistic, vocational, and personal 
trait which its pupils can use for their 
own good and for the welfare of their 
country. 

For the next 10 years, the expansion 
and improvement of secondary educa- 
tion in Japan, the selection and prepa- 
ration of teachers for the new secondary 
schools, and the necessary betterment 
of the administrative machinery to do 
this job will be a “number one” project 
for the country. The accompanying 
democratization and advancement of 
college and university education and 
the improvement of elementary school 
services will be made with relative ease 
if the secondary school task is attacked 
and carried through with daring and 
determination. 


An Article of Faith 


With the memory before us of our 
men who suffered in the Pacific War, 
and particularly of these who did not 
return from Attu, Guadalcanal, Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa, or the other fields of 
that cruel struggle, it is admittedly hard 
for us to look upon the Japanese and 
their problems with the calm tolerance 
which in our hearts we know the world 
situation demands, which we know we 
must give to the world if it is to survive, 
and which I am persuaded we Ameri- 
cans will give to the world. 

The famous quotation of John Donne 
which furnished the title of Heming- 
way’s novel concerning another war tells 
us never to ask “for whom the bell 
tolls,” since it always tolls for each 
of us. We who defeated the Japanese 
in a war so rugged that it made the 
throat-cuttings of Jenghis Khan look 
like tea parties, who sank their Navy, 
who shot their airplanes out of the sky 








who broke their Banzai charges with 
M-1i and BAR, who burned them out of 
their holes, and who razed their cities 
to the ground—we above all people 
must not now make the mistake of 
thinking that a bell of disease and 
starvation, degeneracy and despair, can 
toll for the Japanese children without 
tolling for our children too. Every 
city or county, every town or hamlet 
of our country is not only a part of its 
State and of the United States; it is 
also bound up with the fortunes of 
Japan, of Asia, and of all the world. 

This is an article of faith, of course, 
and not susceptible to proof, but I be- 
lieve it is the faith which, put into prac- 
tice, will eventually help remove the 
mountains of international ill will and 
cause the bells of peace to sound always 
and everywhere for all men. 





“Swords Into Ploughshares” 


The findings of a field study of the 
schools of the armed forces made during 
the summer of 1945 has been published 
under the title, Swords into Plough- 
shares—What Civilian Education Can 
Learn From the Training Program of 
the Armed Forces. The study was made 
by Dr. Raleigh Schorling, professor of 
education, University of Michigan, and 
27 students enrolled in graduate 
course at the University. 

The foreword of the study states: 
“The project illustrates what may be- 
come a common practice in the years 
ahead. Perhaps in the postwar years 
experienced school people, both men and 
women, may be banding together to 
study a common problem where the data 
are most readily available. Perhaps 
they will be flying to Los Angeles to 
study the counseling system, to Au- 
stralia for a study of comparative edu- 
cation, or to Washington to inventory 
the resources of that city that may be 
used to enrich the curriculum of our 
schools. In brief, here is a workshop 
with a single clearly defined problem.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from Eugene B. Elliott, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Lansing 


2, Mich. 
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Commissioner Studebaker receiving the Silver Medal for Distinguished Service in War 
Finance, from Vernon L. Clark, National Director of U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department. 


Commissioner Awarded Distinguished 


Service Medal 


As the representative of a million teachers in 225,000 American schools with 
30,000,000 pupils, U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker has been 
awarded the Treasury Department’s Silver Medal for Distinguished Service in 
War Finance. 


Honor Million Teachers 

In presenting the medal, Vernon L. Clark, National Director of the U. S. 
Savings Bond Division of the Treasury Department, said: “During the war 
the schools of the Nation sold more than two billion dollars worth of U. S. sav- 
ings stamps and bonds, at the same time teaching thrift and forming habits of 
regular saving and wise money management. We are gratified that schools in all 
States are continuing this program in peacetime, for its value to the Nation has 
been too great to measure only in dollars. Through you we are honoring the 
million teachers who made it possible.” 


Lesson of Thrift 

“On behalf of the Nation’s schools,” Commissioner Studebaker stated on re- 
ceiving the medal, “I accept with thanks this token awarded by the Treasury 
Department in recognition of the splendid patriotic contribution made by the 
teachers and pupils of our country. I, too, pay tribute to them. The lesson of 
thrift learned in wartime by the children and youth of America will stand them 
in good stead in time of peace. It is my earnest hope that the schools will 
continue with unabated enthusiasm their participation in the School Savings 
program, sponsored by the Treasury Department with the cooperation of this 
Office.” 
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Teacher Shortages in 1946 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training 


ECOVERY of America’s schools 

from wartime teacher shortages has 
been unexpectedly slow. The majority 
of the men and women in the armed 
forces have returned to civilian occupa- 
fions, indystrial reconversion is well 
advanced, and several million persons 
are on unemployment rolls. Yet most 
States report little or no improvement 
in the teacher shortage situation. In 
fact, the quality of teacher personnel, 
which suffered greatly during the war, 
continues to deteriorate in many sec- 
tions of the country. 


More Emergency Permits Issued 


The first and most important of the 
available measures of teacher shortage 
*is the number of teachers who cannot 
meet the legal requirements for regular 
teachers’ certificates. Reports received 
by the U. S. Office of Education in Jan- 
uary and February, 1946, from nearly 
all State departments of education, 
show that the number of public-school 
teachers who do not meet the regular 
prewar certification standards, and who 
are permitted to teach upon emergency 
permits or “certificates” issued for one 
school term only, has increased approxi- 
mately 57 percent over the number of 
teachers who were issued such certifi- 
cates in 1943-44. The number has in- 
creased at a phenomenal rate every year 
since the war began, as shown by the 
following data: 1940-41, 2,305; 1941- 
42, 4,655 ; 1942-43, 38,285; and 1943-44, 
69,423. In 1944-45 the National Edu- 
cation Association reported a partially 
estimated total of 78,665 persons teach- 
ing on emergency permits. During the 
present year, 1945-46, reports to the 
Office of Education show that a par- 
tially estimated total of 108,932 teachers 
in service hold these substandard cre- 
This huge number approxi- 
mately equals the total inflow of all new 
teachers normally beginning service 
each year in American public schools. 
It represents a 38 percent increase over 
the number of emergency permits held 
last year, as reported by the National 
Education Association. 


dentials. 
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Throughout the war period to the 
present time, relatively few changes 
have been made in regular certification 
requirements, although the enforcement 
of minor requirements has been liberal- 
ized somewhat. Certification officers 
have been reluctant to suggest changes 
in statutory regulations governing re- 
quirements. They realize the danger of 
losing, for a long time to come, their 
hard-won prewar gains. 

The nature and extent of the losses in 
the quality of teacher personnel through 
emergency certification cannot be stated 
precisely, but they are serious at best. 
So great are the variations in the quali- 
fications of teachers among States and 
between rural and city schools, that 
thousands of holders of regular certifi- 
cates may be found who have no more 
than a high-school education; whereas, 
in other places, emergency teachers may 
be found who have 4-year-college or 
higher degrees. Moreover, in most 
places where studies of the qualifications 
of emergency teachers have been made, 
their average preparation as a group has 
been found to be about 1 year short of 
regular minimum requirements. Al- 
though some emergency teachers were 
excellent instructors, a large proportion 
are immature young people, teachers 
past the retirement age, instructors with 
no professional training, and many 
other persons hired as a last resort to 
keep the classrooms from closing. 

The teacher-turnover rate of about 10 
percent before the war had practically 
doubled in 1943-44, reaching 20 percent 
in that year, according to reports to the 
Office of Education. There was some 
improvement in 1944-45, according to 
the National Education Association, 
which estimated that the turnover rate 
had then dropped to 14.7 percent. Many 
of the teachers with the greatest mo- 
bility had entered military service or 
war industry by that time, and the mar- 
riage rate had dropped somewhat. 
However, part of the increase in sta- 
bility, if a loss of one teacher in every 7 
can be called stability, was due to the 
continuance of war emergency teachers 


into their second or third year of em- 
ployment. Continued persistence in 
teaching of the least qualified members 
of this group threatens further to retard 
the postwar advancement of teacher per- 
sonnel standards. 

There are still too many overcrowded 
classrooms. Furthermore, the prewar 
decline in the school population has 
stopped temporarily, and elementary 
school enrollments are beginning to re- 
flect earlier rises in the birth rate. 


Causes for Heavy Outgo and Light 
Inflow of Teachers 


The immediate causes for the con- 
tinuance of severe shortage conditions 
include a combination of unusually § 
heavy withdrawals of teachers from the 
schools and an increasing shortage of 
replacements for those lost. The most 
important factor in bringing about 
these conditions is the unfavorable 
competitive position of teaching in the 
employment market. This is plainly in- 
dicated by the relatively higher wages 
and salaries paid in industry, and in 
other nonteaching occupations which de- 
mand college preparation. 

Although probably less than 85,000 
teachers of every kind served in the 
armed forces of World War II, such 
service was the next most important 
wartime factor in teacher shortage. At 
this time, it is no longer a major fac- 
tor. Probably marriage now has sec- 
ond place; but this is an important fac- 
tor at all times. The return of veterans 
to their former teaching positions is be- 
ing offset to some extent by the resigna- 
tion of married women to reestablish 
homes disrupted by the war. However, 
marriage, death, retirement, and in- 
voluntary separation from positions are 
always relatively stable factors in the 
situation. 

The growing shortage of newly pre- 
pared replacements for teachers sepa- 
rated from the profession, which is the 
second major cause for the prolonga- 
tion of the teacher shortage, is affecting 
materially both the number and quality 
of the teaching staff. This shortage of 








newly prepared teachers has been fore- 
cast for several years by huge drops 
in the enrollments of teachers colleges 
and in teacher-preparation curricula in 
colleges and universities. During the 
war there was also a large decline in 
the percentage of college graduates 
placed in teaching. 

The American Association of Teach 
ers Colleges, whose membership in 
cludes the majority of the teachers 
colleges of the country as well as some 
liberal arts colleges, and university 
schools and colleges of education, re- 
ports that the October enrollment in 
156 member institutions has varied as 
follows: 1941, 106,960; 1943, 52,869; 
and 1945, 66,803. Thus, the decrease in 
enrollments from 1941 to 1943 was 50.6 
percent, a loss equalled in no other type 
of 4-year institution. A substantial 
26.3 percent increase from 1943 to 1945 
compares favorably with the increase in 
other types of institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, but the enrollment in teachers 
colleges in October 1945, still consti- 
tuted only 62.4 percent of the enroll- 
ment in October 1941. There has been 
not only a heavy loss in enrollments 
over a period of several years, but also 
losses in student quality, as indicated by 
the relaxation of selective admission re 
quirements in nearly all teachers col- 
leges having them. Since the prepa- 
ration of the typical elementary school 
teacher legally requires about 3 years 
of college work, and of the typical high- 
school teacher, 4 years, the continuing 
deficits in enrollments in the teachers 
colleges and teacher-preparing curric- 
ula of colleges and universities forecast 
continuing deficits in the number of 
graduates. 

Recent reports from the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion indicate not only that the most crit- 
ical teacher shortage of the war was 
reached in 1945, but that the shortage 
will continue for at least 2 more years. 
The 245 universities and colleges re- 
porting prepared 5 percent more teach 
ers than they prepared in 1944, and 
placed 9 percent more of their gradu 
ates into teaching positions for 1945-46, 
than they did in 1944-45. The State 
teachers colleges reporting prepared 7 
percent fewer graduates for teaching 
positions in 1945 than they did in 1944, 
and placed 13 percent more of their 


qualified graduates into teaching in 
1945-46, than they placed the preceding 
year. Proportionately, more graduates 
are being turned out in the field of high- 
school teaching than in the field of ele- 
teaching, where the 
Substantial in 


mentary-school 
shortage is greater. 
creases in the number of new teachers 
in both fields are expected next year, but 
the increases will constitute only a small 
part of the total number needed and 
will not bring up the supply even to the 
usual normal demand. 

An appreciable number of veterans 
are entering teachers and 
schools of education, and many more 
It is easy to over- 


colleges 


will enter next year. 
emphasize the effects of this movement 
on teacher supply, however. A vastly 
greater proportion of the spectacular in- 
flow of veterans into higher education 
goes into technological colleges and 
schools and into nonteaching curricula 
of colleges and universities than into 
teacher preparation, Even in teachers 
colleges, a high percentage of the vet- 


erans are entering lower division 
general curricula, preprofessional or 


terminal vocational courses, or other 
nonteaching work. Whether or not a 
sizable percentage of these can be in- 
duced to continue or transfer into teach- 
er-preparation courses remains to be 
seen. 

Estimates made by various authori- 
ties concerning the time necessary to 
reach approximate normalcy in the col- 
lege output of teachers usually range 
from 2 to 5 years. A factor that is not 
taken into account in most of these esti- 
mates is the loss of nearly a million high 
school pupils—nearly 1 in every 6—dur- 
ing the first 3 years of the war. Many, 
if not most, of the potential teachers 
who then left high school will never re- 
turn. Some of the differences in esti- 
mates may be accounted for by the fact 
that the supply of newly qualified teach- 
ers of academic subjects in high schools 
and of teachers in large cities, highly 
urbanized areas, and high-salary States, 
will reach approximate normalcy some 
time before a normal supply is provided 
for elementary school grades, vocational 
and special subjects, and rural schools. 


Further Action Necessary 


What remains to be done? Not only 
are wartime ravages on teacher person- 


nel to be repaired, but the promising 
advances in teacher qualifications made 
before the war are to be resumed and 
new gains achieved. More than 100,000 
emergency teachers should be brought 
up to prewar standards or replaced. 
Tens of thousands of oversized class- 
rooms should be put on a more effective 
working basis, discontinued educational 
services restored, and new ones intro- 
duced. Enrollments in approved teach- 
er-education institutions and curricuké 
should be increased temporarily to the 
full capacity of the institutions and per- 
manently increased by at least one-third. 

The courses of action necessary to 
complete these tasks are generally 
known. The main thing is for those who 
support the schools to continue the vig- 
orous use of the means they have already 
found effective in holding and recruit- 
ing competent teachers. By far the 
most effective action that can be taken 
is to give teaching a favorable com- 
petitive place in the employment mar- 
There 
has been progress in this direction but 
The average an- 


ket for professional workers. 


not enough progress. 
nual salary per teacher increased from 
$1,441 in 1939-40, to $1,728 in 1943-44. 
In 1945, it 
Somewhat more than $1,900 is paid to- 
day. This increase of than 
one-fourth since 1940 is encouraging. 
But it is not to be forgotten that the 
amount was inadequate to start with: 
that workers in private industry, most 
of them noncollege trained, earn an av- 
erage of at least $500 more per year than 
the typical teacher; and that the in- 
not yet overtaken the in- 
creased cost of living, even before taxes 
and 


was estimated as $1,786. 


more 


crease has 


are deducted. Moreover, current 
contemplated adjustments in wages and 
prices throughout the country threaten 
to outmode even the most progressive 
among the currently revised teacher 
salary schedules. 

With the raising of salaries, efforts 
to improve working conditions in teach- 
ing should be continued with more vigor. 
Since 1940, several State and large city 
school systems have introduced teacher 
retirement systems or strengthened old 
ones. The number of teachers scheduled 
to receive old-age assistance through re- 
tirement and pension provisions in- 
creased from 76 percent in 1940, to more 
than 99 percent in 1946. A number of 
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these plans, however, provide inade- 
incomes and should 
be greatly strengthened. Restrictions 
against out-of-State and married 
women teachers, although broken down 
somewhat during the emergency, still 
persist in thousands of school systems. 
Teacher-tenure provisions have been 
strengthened somewhat but the typical 
teacher still faces an annual threat of 
dismissal. The lack of inexpensive, ef- 
fective, centralized public teacher-place- 
ment services is still a painful one. 
More important than many of these 


quate retirement 


needs, however, is the expression, both 
in material and human terms, of a more 
favorable public attitude toward teach- 
ing as a profession. This would go far 
toward holding many idealistic teach- 
ers who enter the profession because 
they wish to participate in a fine type 
of public service. 

There is growing evidence that the 
strenuous wartime efforts which kept 
the public fairly well sensitized to the 
needs of the pre- 
maturely relaxed. There is a long and 
arduous campaign yet to win. 


schools have been 





Traveling Art Exhibits 


A unique service to rural Nebraskans 
through traveling art exhibits is pro- 
vided cooperatively by the State Uni- 
versity’s School of Fine Arts and Ex- 
tension Division. The idea was origi- 
nated by Nellie May Schlee Vance, Di- 
rector of Art in Extension. 

The plan consists of lending an ex- 
hibit which contains six mounted full- 
color prints of famous paintings and 
two framed original works to the county 
superintendent of schools. The super- 
intendent calls a meeting of all the rural 
teachers, at which the exhibit is pre- 
Each 
school in the county may have the ex- 
hibit on display for a week before pass- 


sented and its- use explained, 


ing it on to the next school on the list. 
The pictures are packed into a light, 
strong case for transportation. 

An attempt is made in these rural 
traveling art galleries to show children 
that scenes with which they are familiar 
are subjects fit for painting. Therefore, 
the originals sent out with the exhibits 
are by Nebraska artists showing Ne- 
braska scenes, the report states. 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development Holds Its First Postwar Conference 


HIS first postwar conference for 

members of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, held recently in St. Louis, had 
for its general theme the “Setting of 
Our Instructional Sights.” These “In- 
structional Sights” were viewed 
through wartime experiences of the 
schools and of the armed services. At- 
tention was continually drawn to the 
need, on the one hand, for increasing 
cooperative efforts of instructional and 
administrative staffs to supply the guid- 
ance needed by children and youth and, 
on the other hand, for a deepening ap- 
preciation of our relationships to the 
people of other countries as a means of 
understanding issues which affect the 
whole world community. The emphasis 
both upon the adjustment of school pro- 
grams to the growth needs of children 
and upon the responsibilities of educa- 
tional leaders for helping to develop a 
world in which all peoples may have 
improved opportunities for better liv- 
ing, were directed toward building a 
peaceful and united world. 

In his opening address on “The 
Emerging Social Setting for Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Goodwin Watson provided a 
keynote to give direction to discussion 
groups and general meetings which fol- 
lowed. He reviewed the changes which 
have occurred in our governmental and 
economic structure, in sciences and tech- 
nology, in human values and quality of 
social thinking and indicated that the 
speed with which we have moved ahead 
almost makes our present conception of 
curricula outmoded. 

In the light of these changes the 
schools today need to teach more about 
the way in which government functions, 
to be more concerned with the develop- 
ment of moral values than material pro- 
duction as we have in the past, and to 
realize that the survival of our own 
civilization depends in a large degree 
upon the values we place upon human 
beings. 

Attention to Study and Guidance 
of Youth 

Other general sessions centered atten- 
tion upon curriculum development in 


relation to within 
schools, to “frontiers” in supervision, 
and to a consideration of children’s 
needs. In each of the groups the study 
and guidance of the growth and devel- 
opment of children and youth received 
first attention. Closely related to this 
major responsibility, were reports of 
group-sharing of experiences, resources, 
and personnel for curriculum programs 
at State, area, and local levels; of the 
stimulation of leadership in studying 
school problems; and of the discovery 
and use of special talents among teach- 


ers. 


its organization 


Emphasis was given to the organi- 
zation of schools on a continuous pro- 
motion basis in contrast to separate 
school grades, as better suited to a cur- 
riculum designed to meet, children’s 
needs. Discussions also included the 
use in curriculum building of parents’ 
contributions and of survey reports of 
opinions expressed by men in the armed 
services which throw into relief many 
of the problems our democracy faces 
and result in such questions as, “Can we 
live in isolation from other countries?,” 
“What are the issues involved in build- 
ing the peace?,’ “How can they be 
clarified for school use?” Recognition 
was given to individual patterns ana 
rates of learning among boys and girls 
to which teaching techniques need to be 
adapted. ; 

Participation of the audience in these 
general programs was made possible by 
the collection of written questions and 
by referral of them to speakers and to 
panel members serving to help clarify 
A somewhat similar procedure 
was followed in the group discussions, 
which were organized around varied 
aspects of supervisory procedures and 
curriculum construction. A chairman 
and several discussants brought before 
each group such issues in relation to 
the topic presented as they had found 
challenging and practical. Opportun- 
ity was provided for questions and con- 
tributions from the members. 

Topics for these group discussions 
presented many aspects of the basic 
problem—for example, discussions of 
curriculum planning included those at 


issues. 
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regional, State, city, and community 
levels, and also for college and high- 
school students. Special aspects of 
curriculum development centered upon 
human relations, international under- 
standing, modern facilities for a mod- 
ern curriculum, contributions of the 
library to a modern school program, 
equipping future teachers for the mod- 
ern curriculum, and a curriculum for 
this scientific age. It is expected that 
summaries for many of these discus- 
sions will be made available later to 
Association members. 


Meetings of Standing Committees 
One of the most vital parts of the As- 
sociation’s program was the series of 
meetings of standing committees held 
prior to the 2-day discussion and gen- 
eral sessions. They were open to all 
members. A listing of some of these 
committees indicates the nature of the 
total program of the Association aside 
from the work of the Board of Advisory 
Editors for the periodical, Educational 
Leadership. Among the committee 
meetings held were those for the Edi- 
torial Board of Building 
which is sponsored by the Association, 
the Legislative Committee which has 
been responsible for the “Listening 
Post,” which appears each month in 
Educational Leadership, and the Com- 
mittee on Interpreting Children and 
Youth Through Films—a joint project 
with the Association for Childhood 
Education and the National Association 
of Supervisors of Student Teachers, 
which has resulted in a classified and 


America. 


descriptive directory of films related to 
children’s growth and development. 
Several other committees which met are 
responsible for research reviews and 
studies of school administration. 

Throughout the conference apprecia- 
tion was expressed by the five hundred 
or more members in attendance, who 
represented all parts of the country, for 
this first postwar professional meeting, 
and for the return of opportunity to ex- 
change ideas with others having special 
interest in the improvement of super- 
visory services, of instruction, and of 
curriculum. Many “before and after 
meeting” discussions referred to the 
challenge included in Dr. Harold 
Hand’s report of soldiers’ opinions on 
what precipitated the war. Especially 
was this true in the reference to our 
comfort and belief in our security which 
tends to keep thought in the status quo 
in contrast to the vital need of project- 
ing thinking and action into the con- 
ditions which are “wasting the victory 
instead of building a constructive, for- 
ward looking peace.” 

Officers of the Executive Committee 
elected for 1946-1947 include Bess 
Goodykoontz, president; Gordon Mac- 
kenzie, first vice president; Paul Mis- 
ner, second vice president ; James Hosic, 
field secretary. Continuing members are 
Edgar M. Draper and R. Lee Thomas. 
The new board member is Mary A. 
Haddow. These officers and board mem- 
bers met following the conference to 
map plans for the coming year’s pro- 


gram. 
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Association of State Directors of Elementary 
Education Meets 


2-day conference of the Associa- 

tion of State Directors of Elemen- 
tary Education was held in St. Louis 
just prior to the recent meeting of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Twenty-six 
States and the District of Columbia 
were represented by a group of 40 State 
directors and members of the staff of the 


U. S. Office of Education. 


School Visiting and Group Discussion 

Following the successful experience 
of previous conferences, the first day 
was devoted to school visiting and 
group discussion of the class work ob- 


served. Through the helpful coopera- 
tion of Dr. William N. Sellman, St. 
Louis Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, arrangements for the school 
visits were made with the principals of 
the two schools selected for observa- 
tion—the Jackson School, Jennie 
Wahlert, Principal; and the Clinton- 
Peabody School, Stephen L. Pitcher, 
Principal. 

Two visiting groups of State direc- 
tors alternated between the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the two 
schools, and each group was entertained 
at lunch in the cafeteria of the school 


the morning. Both 
groups met in the afternoon at the 
Jackson School for a final discussion 
and appraisal of the day’s experiences, 
with principals and some staff members 
present. Both schools are located in 
underprivileged sections of the city. 
Children at the Jackson School rep- 
resented many nationalities. They 
spend at least 1 year with the same 
teacher and a number of the classes are 
of the slow-moving type. Because few 
of the children continue into high 
school, the teachers provide learning 
situations in keeping with both the gen- 
eral maturity of the boys and girls and 
their levels of achievement. The situ- 
ations observed included science, music, 
art, reading, gardening, and general 
school services such as management of 
the school lunch program. 

The Clinton-Peabody School, one of 
the largest in the city with an enroll- 
ment of 1,700 pupils, is located near a 
Federal family housing project. The 
staff was especially interested in a pro- 
gram of improvement in reading skills, 
in the rotation of teachers between kin- 
dergarten and first grade, in the educa- 
tional use of the school library and 
lunchroom, in boys’ choirs, and in sched- 
uled programs of selected moving pic- 
tures adapted to the interests of differ- 
ent age levels. 

Members of the visiting group ex- 
pressed interest in the types of activi- 
ties included in the school programs 
which were adapted to the needs of the 
children enrolled. Especially appreci- 
ated was the cordial hospitality extend- 
ed to the visitors by the boys and girls, 
as well as by the teaching staffs and the 
principals. 

State Problems and Programs 

The conference on the second day was 
opened under the chairmanship of the 
president of the Association, Helen 
Heffernan, Chief of the Elementary Di- 
vision of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, with brief reports 
of State problems and programs from 
each person in attendance. Included 
were reports on changes in school legis- 
lation, new appropriations for special 
and general services, adjustments in the 
preservice education of teachers, public- 
ity programs, workshops, current em- 
phases in curriculum construction, and 
in developing cooperative relationships 


visited during 
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between the schools and the communi- 
ties which they serve. 

The program which followed was di- 
vided into three sections centering upon 
general topics proposed by a majority 
of the directors as the program was be- 
ing planned. These included Securing 
Balance in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, Education for Children Below 
Six, and The Relation of State Depart- 
ments of Education and Higher Edu- 
cation Institutions in Pre-Service and 
In-Service Training of Teachers. 


Recommendations for Action 

The following recommendations, pre- 
pared at the suggestion of the group, 
were approved. 

Size of Elementary Classes.—It is the 
opinion of the Association of State Di- 
rectors of Elementary Education that 
effective teaching in the elementary 
school must be based on children’s needs 
and abilities, and directed toward phys- 
ical, mental, social, and emotional 
growth. Scientific guidance of children 
depends on thorough acquaintance with 
each child and adjustment to his needs. 
This is impossible with large groups. 
Because of the welfare of children as 
well as the health and efficiency of the 
teacher, we recommend that groups be 
limited to approximately 25 in kinder- 
garten and grades 1-8, with a decreasing 
number of children in groups of younger 
children. 

Clerical Help for the Elementary 
Principal—The Association of State 
Directors of Elementary Education, rec- 
ognizing the need of releasing profes- 
sional personnel for professional serv- 
ice, recommends and urges the employ- 
ment of a qualified full-time clerk to 
serve in the office of each elementary 
school principal whose school enrolls 
300 or more pupils. For schools whose 
enrollment numbers 800 children, two 
qualified full-time clerks should be pro- 
vided. 

Recruitment of Teachers—The As- 
sociation of State Directors of Elemen- 
tary Education recognizes the contin- 
uous professional education of teachers 
as a critical function of State depart- 
ments of education, in cooperation with 
institutions of higher education, and 
the public schools. Recruitment looms 
large as an immediate problem in pro- 
fessional education. The improvement 
of the status of the teacher is the first 
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incentive to be used in any program of 
recruitment of future teachers. The 
status of the teacher in American so- 
ciety, including social acceptance, de- 
sirable living and working conditions, 
and salaries should be comparable to 


that of any other profession. State 
departments of education, teacher- 


training institutions, and local leader- 
ship must coordinate their efforts to 
secure and train capable teachers for 
service, and must make it possible for 
teachers to grow in service. It is pro- 
posed that a committee of this Associ- 
ation direct attention to the problem of 
securing a sufficient supply of teachers 
qualified to meet the challenge of ed- 
ucating some 21,000,000, young Ameri- 
cans of elementary school age. 
Terminology.—Since an increasing 
number of terms is being used to denote 
school programs for children under the 
age of six, due both to the general 
growth of interest in the education of 
young children and to the many war- 
time programs developed, it is hereby 
resolved that this Association recom- 
mend: (1) that the period of child 
growth and development from 2 to 8 
years of age be considered as a unit 
for guidance and instruction; (2) that 
only such terms be used for schools for 
children under the age of six as imply 
an educational program suitable for 
this age level, and as suggest the initial 
unit of primary or elementary school; 
(3) that such terms as preschool, junior 
primary, “little B-1s”, pre-first grade 
or other hyphenated terms suggesting 
a modified program designed for older 
children, be discarded as inappropriate ; 
and (4) that further discussion of terms 
suitable for this age level be included in 
subsequent meetings of this Association. 
Children Below Sia.—The Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary 
Education recognizes the importance of 
extending educational services to chil- 
dren below the age of six. The Associ- 
ation recommends that all States direct 
attention to an analysis of the educa- 
tional services appropriate to the full- 
est development of young children. 
The Association considers this problem 
of such profound significance that it 
proposes to carry on a continuing study 
designed to establish coordinated prin- 
ciples and a program of action designed 
to accelerate social progress by liberal 


provision for the publicly-supported 
education of young children through- 
out the United States. 

Educators have an obligation to exert 
continuously their efforts and leadership 
toward the improvement of educational 
opportunities for young children. 
Greater efforts should be bent upon in- 
terpreting the values and the impor- 
tance of educational programs for chil- 
dren under eight years of age and their 
parents. 

This Association. therefore recom- 
mends that State elementary supervi- 
sors consider public relations to be one 
of their major functions and that they 
give leadership in developing a better 
understanding on the part of parents 
and the public regarding the needs of 
young children and the essentials of a 
school program which contributes to 
their best development. 

Many avenues may be useful toward 
this end. It is suggested that various 
media, such as radio, films, demonstra- 
tions, exhibits, meetings, and publica- 
tions be utilized as channels for inter- 
preting children to lay and professional 
groups. 

School Plant and Equipment.—The 
Association of State Directors of Ele- 
mentary Education recognizes that 
every State will be confronted with the 
problem of building and equipping ele- 
mentary schools. If such plants are 
not to be stereotyped monuments to 


* outmoded educational purposes and 


practices, States should direct attention 
to the problem of functional planning 
of the school plant and its equipment. 
The Association proposes to establish 
a continuing committee to bring to- 
gether descriptions of best practices in 
providing facilities conducive to the 
implementation of a forward-looking 
elementary school program. 


New Officers 

Officers elected for the coming year 
included: chairman, R. Lee Thomas of 
Tennessee; vice chairman, Jennie 
Campbell of Utah; secretary, Helen K. 
Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education. 
A program of studies was planned for 
the coming year by the new officers in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, and arrangements made for 
detailed report of the 1946 conference 
to be prepared and sent to the directors 
of elementary education in all States. 








Library Service 


Public Library Survey 


A Nation-wide collection of basic 
public library data by the U. S. Office 
of Education, designed to include all 
public libraries and to cover the 1945 fis- 
cal year, has been under way since last 
June. Report forms have been sent to 
7,600 public libraries in continental 
United States and outlying parts. The 
public library mailing list used in this 
survey in the Office of Education has 
been currently revised in accord with 
information from the State library 
agencies. 

In 32 States this national collection 
of public library data has been facili- 
tated by the chief State library officers, 
who have distributed the report forms 
to local libraries, collected the returns, 
and reviewed them before sending them 
to the Office of Education. In the re- 
maining States, at the instance of the 
State library agencies, report blanks 
have been sent directly to and returned 
from loca] libraries. Several State li- 
brary agencies have sent in reports from 
nearly all the public libraries in their 
areas. Others have found it necessary 
to hold the reports for revision by the 
local librarians before sending them to 
the Office. By April 1, 1946, approxi- 
mately 3,500 reports were received from 


public libraries by the Office of Educa-* 


tion. 

Wide variation in the fiscal year of 
public libraries throughout the United 
States has resulted in a steady flow of 
reports since the beginning of the proj 
ect. Each report is edited in the Office 
of Education and doubtful data are ver- 
ified, when necessary, by correspond- 
ence. In order that the tabulation and 
interpretation of the statistics reported 
may be completed for publication as 
soon as possible, it is hoped that public 
librarians who have not yet sent in their 
reports will do so promptly. Federal 
and State governmental agencies, social] 
planners, and others make continual use 
of library statistics collected and pub- 
lished by the Office of Education. 


Demonstrations of Public 
Library Service 
“Books have become a necessity in an 


unstable world and we cannot afford to 


deny large numbers of our people the 
chance for this basic means of educa- 
tion,” said the Hon. Emily Taft Doug- 
las of Illinois, introducing in the House 
of Representatives on March 12, 1946, a 
bill providing for demonstrations of 
public library service in communities 
now unserved. 

Pointing out that cities are repopu- 
lated from the country, and that “the 
quality of urban citizenry is therefore 
dependent on the quality of the whole 
country,” Mrs. Douglas stressed the 
need for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the Nation by 
means of more extensive rural library 
service. 

“The 


meager 


scope of a country school is 
if the students cannot supple- 
ment their reading beyond one or more 
basic texts,” said Mrs. Douglas, whose 
remarks appeared in the Congressional 
Record. “Adult education,” she added, 
“similarly becomes impossible without 
recourse to books. The wide-awake citi- 
zen is crippled in the pursuit of his in- 
terest if he cannot check his own ex- 
perience against that of others, whether 
that interest les in farming, health, 
child care, canning, vocational guid- 
ance, science, or politics. In a country 
where we, the people, are the Govern- 
ment, it is necessary that there should 
be authoritative information available 
throughout every section of the land.” 


Getting Best Results From 
Libraries 


More extensive use of the elementary 
school library was the subject considered 
recently by the faculties of the Salis- 
bury City Schools and the Rowan 
County Schools in Salisbury, N.C. The 
2-day conference was devoted to plans 
for developing a more extensive use of 
children’s literature and general library 
children in the lower 
Participating in the discussions 
was Nora E. Beust, specialist in libraries 
for children and young people, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Among the problems brought to the 
conference by the teachers of the school 
that created a lively discussion was: “In 
what ways can we as teachers get the 


usage among 


grades. 


best results from our libraries? More 
money is spent in the libraries than in 
other parts of the school program. We 
are not getting our money’s worth. The 
books and materials are there, but they 
are not being used.” 

It was agreed that the services of 
trained elementary school librarians 
could do much to improve the situation. 
Other factors stressed were: (1) Know]- 
edge of the library’s resources by teach- 
ers; (2) information regarding the use 
of the library by pupils in relation to 
and (3) attention 
individual 


interests and needs: 
to book selection for each 


child. 


‘*The Union Librarian” 


For the information and conveni- 
ence of trade-unions, the Boston Public 
Library issues bimonthly Zhe Union 
Librarian in letter-size, mimeographed 
format. 

A recent The Union 
Librarian, compiled by a staff member 
in charge of work with trade-unions, is 
devoted to announcements of radio pro- 
grams of interest to labor, the offerings 
of a local labor school, and a partial list 
of exhibitions and lectures at the central 
library. Attention of trade-unionists 
is called to “significant magazine arti- 
cles at the library” and to “books re- 
cently added to the union deposit col- 
lection” of Boston Public Library. 

Suggested copy for trade-union bul- 
letins is included in Zhe Union Librar- 
ian in the form of brief reviews of cur- 
rent books on labor-management exper- 
Specific titles are 


number, of 


iences and trends. 
suggested by the library as aids in col- 
lective bargaining. 


Integral Part of the Education 
System 


“Of just what value is the public li- 
brary/” asks the librarian of Buffalo 
Public Forty-ninth 
Annual Report. 

Asserting that the public library is 


Library, in its 


“an integral part of the system of edu- 
cation,” the librarian points to the par- 
allel development of community schools 
and libraries in the United States dur- 
ing past decades. He recognizes as 4 
major function of the public school as- 
sisting students to read with under- 
(Turn to page 27) 
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Representative citizens advise with U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education 
Holds First Meeting 


The Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education, which held its first meeting 
April 8-9 in Washington, named as its 
Chairman, Thomas C. Boushall, and as 
its Vice Chairman, Kathryn McHale. 
Mr. Boushall is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and 
Dr. McHale is General Director of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Purposes of the newly created com- 
mittee are twofold, “first, as representa- 
tive citizens to act as advisers to the U. 
S. Office of Education: and, second, to 
distribute throughout the groups which 
they {the Committee members| repre- 
sent information on services being 
rendered by the Office of Education.” 
The initial conference under the lead- 
ership of Commissioner Studebaker laid 
the foundation for future activities of 
the committee. 

Members of the Committee who at- 
tended the initial meeting shown in the 
accompanying photograph, left to right 
are: Don Parel, representing Edward 
A. O'Neal. President, American Farm 
sureau Federation: John T. Corbett, 
National Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 


Legislative 
Everett S. Lee, Chairman, Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development ; 


Albert J. Harno, Dean, College of Law, 
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University of Llinois, representing 
American Bar Association; P. B. 
Young, Sr., National Negro Publishers 
Association; Margaret A. Hickey, Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, who presided until the elec- 
tion of a permanent chairman; Walter 
D. Fuller, President, Curtis Publishing 
Company. representing the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and Ker- 
mit Eby, Director, Department of Edu- 
cation and Research, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (right  back- 
ground): 

Roland B. Woodward, Member of 
Committee on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Rev. 
W. E. McManus, representing the Very 
Rey. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Di- 
rector, Department of Education, Na 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; Dr. Victor Johnson, 
Secretary, Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, American Medical 
Association; Robert S. Wilson, Vice 
President, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, representing the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers; Walter G. 
Ingalls, American Legion; Mrs. Estelle 
Massey Riddle, National Council of 


Negro Women; and Mrs. William A. 
Hastings, President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Among those in attendance but not 
shown in the photograph are Thomas 
C. Boushall, President of the Bank of 
Virginia and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: Kathryn 
McHale, General Director, American 
Association of University Women; A. 5. 
(joss, Master, National Grange; and 
Florence Thorne, representing Mat- 
thew Woll, Chairman, Committee on 
Education, American Federation of 
Labor. 





“The Schools are Yours” 

The National Education Association, 
in cooperation with the National Broad- 
casting Company, presents a new radio 
series, “The Schools Are Yours!” This 
series goes on the NBC network Sat- 
urday, June 15, 4:30-4:45 Eastern 
Standard Time, for a 13-week period. 
In drama and commentary, accom- 
panied by appropriate music, produced 
by the NBC staff in Radio City, New 
York, these programs will bring to 
American homes a weekly story of edu- 
cation today as teachers adapt it to the 
needs of a dynamic period of history. 
Scripts are prepared under direction of 
Belmont Farley of the National Eduea- 
tion Association. 








Bibliography of Music Courses 
of Study 


HE U.S. Office of Education re- 

cewwes many inquiries for lists of 
recent courses of study. Oe of the 
fields in which there are frequent re- 
quests is that of music. 

This unit listing music courses is 
fourth in a series of cowrse-of-study 
bibliographies being issued at intervals 
by the Office. The material was pre- 
pared by Souci Hoover, Elementary 
Supervisor, Coffee County, Tenn. These 
courses cover various aspects of music 
experience in the public schools. 

The first umit of the serivs, published 
in two installments, listed lanquage arts 
courses, the second unit, also in two in- 
stallments, science courses ; and the third 
unit, art courses. The series began in 
the February 20, 1945 issue of “Educa- 
tion for Victory.” 


Courses of study listed in the series 
cannot be purchased from the Office, 
and only those marked with an aster- 
isk (*) are available for interlibrary 
loan from the Office Library. Re- 
quests for such loans should be made 
through the local library, and should 
be addressed to the U. S. Office of 
Education Library, Washington 25, 
D.C. Persons wishing to secure 
inter-library loans are urged to check 
first locally or within their own State 
those library sources which have col- 
lections of courses of study. 


Ww 


Elementary School Level 
Kindergarten-Primary 


DELAWARE 


1. Delaware State Department of 
Public Instruction. Music Outlines. 
Grade I. Dover, The Department, 1941. 
18 p. Mimeographed. 


Suggested. materials and activities are 
listed including listening selections and songs 
which relate to units. A 
deals with rhythm bands and techniques a 
guired in singing which carry over to speak 
ing and reading. Fundamental movements 
running, skipping, walking—are listed sug 
gesting stimulation by music of imaginary 
movements of fairies, windmills, clowns 


short discussion 


INDIANA 

*2. Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction. A Good Start in 
School—A Curriculum Handbook for 
Primary Teachers. Indianapolis, The 
Department, 1944. 184 p. 


Prepared as a curriculum handbook designed 
to guide primary teachers, this bulletin pre- 
sents no prescribed course of study but gen- 
eral suggestions that can be used with any 
textbook. Part I deals with a good start in 
school, part II discusses growth through ex- 
periences, and part III presents home and 
relationships. Music objectives are 
listed followed by discussion on activities 
which will give the child musical experiences. 
Three of music reading ability are 
discussed: (1) acquaintance, (2) ability to 
follow, and (3) independent skill. Extensive 
illustrations and a brief bibliography are in 
cluded 


school 


levels 


MICHIGAN 


3. Grand Rapids. Public Schools. 
Early Elementary Curriculum. Vol. 
III, 1944, 137 p. Mimeographed. 


This bulletin for the early elementary grades 
(kindergarten—2) is a revised curriculum 
guide. Music occupies 29 pages. Creative 
experience, rhythmic response, and music ap- 
preciation, are discussed. Specific helps in 
teaching music for each grade are presented, 
such as: Classification of voices, nonsingers, 
creative experience, vocal music, instrumental 
music, and attainments, There is a classified 
suggested list of songs and a list of records. 
Desired types of growths in the early ele- 
mentary grade are outlined, including social 
A bibliogra- 


living, knowledges, and skills. 


phy is included. 
New JERSEY 


Public Schools. 
1941. 


1. Gloucester City. 
( OUTSe of Study for Grade I. 


82 p. Mimeographed. 


Reading, writing, arithmetic, language, lit- 
erature, music, and art are included in this 
course of study for grade one. Music occu- 
pies 9 pages. Following an introduction, the 
teacher’s and children’s goals of attainments, 
materials needed, and a list of songs appro- 
priate to each month are presented. Bibli- 
ography included. 


New York 


5. Olean. 
for Primary Grades. 


Public Schools. Outline 


1943. 129 p. 


Following an introductory paragraph on 
each subject-matter field, the separate subject 





Courses of Study 


The U. S. Office of Education 
Library is a depository for all types 
of courses of study from many States, 
cities, and counties throughout the 
country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Survey 
of Courses of Study and Other Cur- 
riculum Materials Published Since 
1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, was is- 
sued. This bulletin summarized 
course of study materials received 
through 1937. No follow-up study 
has been made from 1938 to the pres- 
ent time. In 1944 the Office of Edu- 
cation Library issued a request for 
courses of study from 1941 on. This 
fact determined the choice of the 
date, 1941, as the starting point for 
a series of bibliographies in curricu- 
lum fields that are of current interest 
to teachers and curriculum commit- 
tees. These have appeared from 
time to time in Education for Victory 
and are continuing in Scuoon Lire 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
U.S. Office of Education Library and 
specialists in the various service 
divisions. 

The listing of courses in any bibli- 
ography of this series will be limited 
to those received by the Library in 
response to its request for material, 
or those sent in voluntarily. Courses 
of the following types are not in- 
cluded: (1) Those in outline form 
which constitute merely directions 
for work, (2) lesson assignments or 
outlines based on a specific text or 
texts, (3) those consisting largely of 
quotations from various authorities 
or from course of study sources, and 
(4) those which are not dated. 











fields are presented with emphasis on inte- 
gration. Music is outlined for grades 1-3, pre- 
sented in the form of aims, materials, proce- 
dures, and attainments. 


OHIO 


6. Cincinnati. Public Schools. 7'he 
Primary Manual—A Teacher's Guide, 
Kindergarten and Grades I, I, Ill. 
Curriculum Bulletin 95. 1942. 578 p. 


This manual incorporates into one volume 
all the former curriculum guides for kinder- 
garten and primary grades. Following the 
g neral plan of the program, the subject fields 


faa 
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are discussed. A point of view and general 
objectives are listed for music followed by 
detailed discussions on singing, listening, 
rhythmic development, creative activity, and 
introduction to notation. Many illustrations 
on notation are included. 


a 


7, ——— ——— T ry-Out Manual for 
Kindergarten. Curriculum Bulletin 60. 
1941. 142 p. Mimeographed. 


Presented in this bulletin are activities, 
processes, possible outcomes, evaluations, pro- 
cedures, and sources of material which may 
be helpful to the teacher as guides. The fun- 
damental aims of music in the kindergarten 
program are suggested followed by means of 
developing them such as: Rhythm, creative 
interpretation, singing, selection and presenta- 
tion, evaluation. 

TEXAS 

8. San Antonio. Public Schools. A 
Tentative Course of Study for Grades 
I,1I, IIT. 1942. Not paged. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

In this course of study for primary grades, 
music occupies 7 pages. Units appropriate to 
each grade level are listed emphasizing inte- 
gration of music with total experiences. The 
attainments and objectives are outlined. A 


list of songs which have been successfully 
used in the primary grades is included. 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 


CALIFORNIA 

9. Oakland. Public Schools. Music 
Course of Study, Seventh Grade. 1943. 
20 p. Mimeographed. 

Planned with music as an integral part of 
the curriculum this bulletin shows the fol- 
lowing ways and means of adapting music 
to the expressional needs of boys and girls 
of early adolescent age: Singing, music, read- 
ing, listening to music, music in units of work, 
and simple use of instruments. 


New York 
10. Olean. Public Schools. Ovu#- 


line for Upper Grades, 7-8. 1945. 238 
p. Mimeographed. 


Following the pattern of outlines for lower 
grades this material continues the sequence 
in the subject matter fields for the upper 
grades. Music is presented in the form of 
general and specific objectives, methods and 
processes, appreciation, a suggested plan for 
a lesson and books used. 


Total Elementary Grade Range 


CALIFORNIA 

11. Bakersfield. Department of In- 
Curriculum Guide. Sec- 
Supplementary Instruc- 
1944. 51 p. Mimeo- 


struction. 
tion VIII. 
tion Materials. 
graphed. 
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Included in this guide on supplementary 
instructional materials is a section on re- 
cordings (phonograph records). These re- 
cordings are listed under the following 
groups: Children’s Records, Holiday and 
Seasons, Music of Other Lands and People, 
Music in the United States, Physical Educa- 
tion, Symphonie Selections, and an unclas- 
sified list. 


12. Delano. 
riculum Guide. 
eographed. 

This curriculum guide deals primarily with 
the framework and content of the curriculum. 
It is organized by grades rather than by sub- 
ject matter. Sample units are included for 
each grade. Music is presented in the form 
of aims, experiences, appreciation, and out- 
comes with suggested correlations. 


13. Fresno. Public Schools. Fine 
Arts and Music, Grades Kindergar- 
ten-6. 1941. 157 p. Mimeographed. 


Consists of a general music program for 
grades kindergarten through 6 with a section 
on how the elementary and junior high school 
music programs can be better coordinated. 
Emphasis is placed on correlation of music 
and health. General suggestions are listed for 
singing in each grade, with a program for 
remedial work for nonsingers in the 3-6 
grades. A listening unit is developed for each 
grade. Outline of creative music activities 
is presented giving procedures for develop- 
ment. A section is devoted to rhythms, list- 
ing a rhythm chart with title, composer, and 
suggested rhythmic response. General sug- 
gestions for an instrumental music program 
are included with a fingering chart of instru- 
ments. 


14. Fresno County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Manual, Public Schools. 1941. 
325 p. 


Public Schools. Cur- 
1943. 136 p. Mim- 


A balanced program of music education as 
suggested in the introduction includes: Sing- 
ing beautiful songs, ability to read music ac- 
curately at sight, appreciation and under- 
standing of music, ability te create at least 
simple music, and whenever possible, ability 
to play an instrument. The introductory par- 
agraph is followed by a discussion of each of 
these objectives. A list of definitions, signs, 
key names, and signatures is included. 


*15. Los Angeles. City School Dis- 
trict. Instructional Guide for Teach- 
ers of Elementary Schools, 1942. 157 p. 


Discussion includes interpretation of the 
objectives for teaching each of the 14 subject 
fields, emphasizing the basic essentials of each 
for grades kindergarten through 6. Music is 
developed from the standpoint of singing, 
listening, and rhythmic expression. These 
activities are treated under the following 
heads: Establishing important objectives, 
making the program effective, and appraising 
pupil accomplishment. 





*16. Course of Study 
for Elementary Schools. 1942, 301 p. 


Similar to the Instructional Guide for 
Teachers of Elementary Schools; each of the 
14 areas or subject-matter fields are presented 
in outline form for kindergarten through 
grade 6. Music is outlined for each grade in 
terms of what is taught, pupil accomplish- 
ment, and materials of instruction. 


17. Les Angeles County. Public 


Schools. Courses of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools of Los Angeles 
County. 1944. 252 p. 


A revision of an earlier course with sug- 
gested experiences selected from standpoint 
of ranges of maturity and interests of chil- 
dren. All subject fields are presented. Music 
is outlined for each grade to provide oppor- 
tunity for each child to_enjoy singing; listen 
to songs and instrumental music; create, eval- 
uate, and improve personal competency. 


18. Long Beach. Public Schools. 
Guide to Music Learnings in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. 1941. 118 p. (De- 
partment of Curriculum and Child 
Welfare) 


The introduction gives the basic philosophy 
of music. The guide presents a flexible pro- 
gram of music activities and development of 
materials, with suggestions to teachers for ac- 
complishment of its objectives. Illustrations 
are given of creative expression through in. 
tegrated experiences. 


*19. Marin County. Board of Ed- 
ucation. Course of Study Handbook 
for Elementary Schools. San Rafael, 
the Board, 1943. 112 p. 


Music is presented as a separate course with 
general suggestions for all grades, plan for 
small rural school, and specific suggestions for 
each grade level. 


20. Santa Monica. City Schools. 
Music, Elementary. 1941. 9p. Mime- 
ographed. 


Music education for grades 1-6 is outlined 
through aims, music experiences appropriate 
to the grade and materials desirable for use. 
Reference is made to The Teacher’s Guide to 
Music Hducation, a workbook for teachers. 
Orchestra and instrumental training in the 
elementary grades are briefly mentioned. 


21. Tulare County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Teacher's Guide. 1941. 141 p. 


This Teacher's Guide is organized as fol- 
lows: Social studies as the curriculum core, 
special subjects integrated with this core to 
the greatest possible extent, special subjects 
to retain their identity with certain objec- 
tives of their own, and special practice for 
fixing skills. Music consists of 12 pages. A 
suggested outline is presented for developing 
music material in relation to any unit of work 


Is 








with expectancies in music for each grade. 
There is brief discussion of special activities 
as community singing, glee club or chorus, 
rhythm bands, harmonica bands, and programs 
for special occasions. 

. 


22. Ventura County. Board of Edu 
cation. Teacher's Guide, Early and 
Later Childhood, Grades 1-4. 1942. 
158 p. 


This guide for the selection of activities and 
materials for instruction at the various grade 
levels 1-6 includes music. Objectives are pre- 
sented followed by discussions on 
rhythms, skills, simple instruments, creative 
musie, listening and equipment for music 


singing, 


CoLORADO 


23. Colorado State Department of 
Education. Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Denver, The Depart- 
ment, 1942. 724 p. 


The content of this revised course of study 
is divided into six major sections: Language 
arts, social studies, physical education, science 
and health, arithmetic, fine arts. All areas 
are interrelated. Music occupies 169 pages 
The following outline is presented for music: 
Why music should be taught, how music might 
function in other activities, the program by 
grades, evaluating the pupil’s work, suggested 
adaptations for schools having several grades 
taught by one teacher, special helps in teach 
ing music, professional bibliography for 
teachers. Many practical suggestions are dis 
cussed for use of free and inexpensive 
materials. 


IDAHO 


24. Idaho. 
Education. 
able to Elementary Schools 
Boise, The Department, 1943. 
Mimeographed. 


State Department of 
Curricular Guide Adapt- 
of Idaho. 
146 p. 


Following the discussions on educational 
philosophy, purposes of the curricular guide, 
and instructional suggestions, the subject 
fields are presented. Music 
divided into three groups: 
and listening. Singing is the core activity 
with all phases contributing to an interrelated 
program. Suggested lists of instructional ma 
te.ial, equipment, and supplementary mate 
rial for the teacher are included 


activities are 
Singing, rhythms 


INDIANA 


State Department cof 
Public Instruction. Klementary School 
Guide. Bulletin 150. Indianapolis, 
The Department, 1944. 54 p. 


Music is presented briefly in 
Three topics are discussed 
musical ability and talent, music reading, and 
musical experience. A chart 
grade placement of musical activities is in 
cluded. 


25. Indiana. 


this guide 


Variations in 


containing 


i4 


MAINE 


Public Schools. 
1943. 


26. Dover-Foxcroft. 
Reports of Teacher Committees. 


Not paged. Mimeographed. 


Teacher-committee reports on reading, re 
port cards, language, and music are contained 
The brief outline on music 
lists general objectives and attainments for 


in this bulletin. 
each grade. There is a suggested recommen 
dation for a music appreciation program to 
be set up in this particular school 


MICHIGAN 


27. Clinton County. Public Schools. 
Music Outline. 1944. Not paged. Mim 
eographed. 

Includes organization helps for music work 
in rural school, outline of attainments, skills, 
appreciations. listed from 
textbooks. There are directions for playing 
three “Oh “Shoo 
Fly,” and “Dance Duet.” 


Public 
Curriculum Program, Mu- 
1941. 7 


and Songs are 


singing Susanna,” 


games, 


28. Rochester. Schools. 
Tentative 
sic, Grades Kindergarten-4. 
p. Mimeographed. 


In the introduction, this philosophy of edu- 
cation is brought out, “Education is a contin- 
uous process of developmental! learning to the 
maximum extent of each individual’s ability.” 
Aims of education, subject-matter materials, 
and centers of interest are given for each 
grdde level around which the course of study 
which is a section of the 
general study. consists of general aims, ma- 
and attainments for 
It includes a short bibliography 


evolves. Music 


terials, procedures, 
grades 1-6 
MIssour! 


29. Missouri. State Department of 
Helps for the Elementary 
Jefferson City, The Depart 


52 p. 


Education. 
Teachers. 
1944. 
This bulletin used as a supervisory aid is a 
supplement to the 1942 courses of study for 
Musie is presented with 
suggestions for integration. Many approaches 
to musical understanding and enjoyment are 


ment, 


elementary grades. 


included such as: Treatment of monotones, 
problems of the older boy, sight reading, sim 
ple rhythmic expression, exhibit of class work, 


appreciation, correlation of poetry and music. 

30. — Missouri at Work 
on the Public School 
Courses of Study for the Elementary 
Grades. Jefferson City, The Depart- 
1942. 
This bulletin is a revision of a former course 
Follow- 


Curriculum. 


ment, 672 p. 

of study for the elementary grades. 
ing presentation of general purposes of educa- 
tion, plans, and organization of the program, 
the subject fields are outlined for each grade. 
Music is included in a section with art and 
(children’s presenting a 


literature classics) 


unified program in fine arts through integra- 
listed. 
Basic attainments are outlined for each grade, 


tion. General music objectives are 
including singing, rhythms, appreciation, par- 
ticipation, and theory Music activities are 


included for units developed for each grade. 
31, ——— Musie and Pic- 

Study for Elementary Schools. 

Jefferson City, The Department, 194. 


25 p. 


lure 


The program outlined is designed for ele- 
two teachers 
reading, 


mentary schools having one or 
to the Rote 
rhythmic expression, creative music, appre- 


school. and sight 


ciation, picture study, the correlation of paint 
ing and music, and 
among the topics briefly discussed 

32. Kansas City. Public Schools. 
Outline of Content in the Kansas City 
School 1944. 


poetry and music are 


Elementary Program. 
Not paged. 

Included in the general outline is a seetion 
on music. As expressed in the introduction, 
children need all types of enjoyable musical 
experiences which should extend into the home 
and community life. An outline consisting of 
overview, framework of content, achievement 
of essential learnings (teaching suggestions, 
evaluation, materials), and professional aids 
is included for kindergarten through grade 6. 


33. Webster Groves. Public Schools. 
Aids to Teaching the Elements of Musi 
cal Theory. 1942. 109 p. 
graphed. 


Mimeo- 


Growing out of a need for fundamental 
training in theory and harmony, the material 
in this book is suitable for either voeal or 
instrumental brief 


treatment of the rudiments of musical theory 


music students It is a 
combined with a workbook for the student. 
Fifteen sections complete the book including: 
How music notation began, staff and 
pitch 


notes, 


and duration, note placement, leger 
lines, the scale, note heads and stems, bars 
and measures, time signatures, practice exer- 
rhythm, 


accents, 


cises, notes and 


rests, completing 


measures, broken measure, major 
scale, chromatic succession, and major seales 
with sharps. 
MontTANA 


*34. Montana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. A Course of Study 
for Rural and Graded El: mentary 
Schools. Helena, the 


1942. 576 p. 


Department, 


In this curriculum study, the subjects have 
been presented in five groups: The language 
fine arithmetic, 
natural science, and social studies. By cor- 
relation, the entire program is built around 
the social studies. 
been outlined chiefly with the needs of the 
rural and smaller schools in mind, although 
it is applicable to any situation. The sec- 


arts, and industrial arts, 


This course of study has 
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tion on music consists of 30 pages. General 
suggestions are presented with minimum at- 
tainments followed by specific aims, pro- 
eedures, and attainments for each grade. A 


classified bibliography is included. 
New Mexico 

‘35. New Mexico. State Department 
of Education. Curriculum Develop- 
ment in the Elementary Schools of New 
Mexico. Bulletin2. Santa Fe, The De- 
partment, 1944, 423 p. 

Introduced by the objectives of education, 
each of the subject areas including music is 
The aims and objectives of music 
The types of music activities dis- 

Rote singing, syllable reading, 
expression, rhythmic response, and 


presented 
are listed 
cussed are 
creative 
appreciation. Suggestions are made for in- 


tegration of music with other curricular 


activ ities 
Nortru CAROLINA 


36. North Carolina. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Music in 
the Public Schools. Raleigh, The De- 


partment, 1942. 158 p- 


Divided into three sections the first deals 
with instruction in the elementary 
school including fundamental principles, mu- 


by grades, typical activities, the 


Music 


sic ability 
place of music in the integrated program, 
and materials to use in musical 
Some units are given with empha- 


adaptation, 
activities 

sis on the place of music in the integrated pro- 
The second, music instruction in the 
Section C, 


gram 
high school, is presented similarly. 
general activities, includes musical festivals, 


national musie week, using the library in the 
music program, a study lesson on the State 


song and the code for the national anthem 
OREGON 

State Department of 
Education. Course of Study—Music, 
Elementary Schools. Salem, The De- 
partment, 1941. 58 p. 


37. Oregon. 


Following the introduction which stresses 
the organization of the course and general 
objectives, separate provision is made for two 
Part I, deals with 
the program for larger schools; the aims, ma- 
terials, procedures and attainments are listed 

Part II, is the program for 
general suggestions are pre- 
sented for materials, aims, and procedures. 
Specific procedure is listed for two groups, 
lower grades 1-3 and upper grades 4-8. There 
is a bibliography. Listings of harmful vocal 
habits are in the appendix. 


general types of schools. 


for each grade. 


rural 


schools . 


PENNSYLVANIA 

38. Bucks County. Department of 
Public Instruction. Enjoying our Mu- 
sic Hour. Circular 3. The Depart- 
ment, 1944. 12 p. Mimeographed. 
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A repertoire of songs which children should 
have when finishing elementary grades is 
listed. Music appreciation is discussed sug- 
gesting the use of radio and phonograph. 
Musical terms, notes, rest values, and rhythmic 
learnings are presented. Paragraph discus 
sions include correlation of music with Amer- 
ican history, mentioning appropriate music to 
be used with each movement, seasonal songs, 
and songs of the Far East. 

39. Erie. Board of School Direc- 
A Course of Study in Art Educa- 
tion for Elementary Schools, Grades, 


tors. 


1-6. 1941. 67 p. Mimeographed. 
Outlines by grades present correlations 
with music, English, arithmetic, health, 


science, social studies, and safety. There is a 
suggested list of units. Art elements and 
media are discussed at length. Many activi- 


ties are presented. 


40. Lackawanna, Wyoming, Susque- 


hanna Counties. School District. 
Courses of Study for Elementary 
Schools. 1944. Mimeographed. 


Music is included in this general course of 
study. Following a general discussion on 
music, objectives are listed with brief discus- 
sions of each objective. Outlines of attain- 
ments for grades 1-8 are presented with ac- 
tivities, and high and minimum standards. 
Lists are included of musical words and terms, 
instrumental, patriotic, and community songs 
and music for appreciation. 
Sourn DaKxora 

*41. South Dakota. 
ment of Public Instruction. Course of 
Study for Elementary Grades. Cur- 
riculum Bulletin 85. Pierre, The De- 
partment, 1945. 680 p. 

All subject fields are included in this course 
of study. Music deals with aims and pro- 
cedures for grades 1-8. A textbook, graded 
song list, and music books for teachers’ ref- 
erence are included. 


State Depart- 


TENNESSEE 

*492. Tennessee. State Department 
of Education. Division of Elementary 
Schools. Guide for Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Nashville, The De- 
partment, 1943, 116 p. 

Evaluation of pupil progress is emphasized. 
Outline suggested as a guide in determining 
progress includes: Philosophy used, under- 
standing pupils, knowledge of educational 
factors, personality and physical develop- 
ment, ways of determining and recording 
pupil progress. Objectives, learning exper- 
iences, pupil achievement, and suggestions 


for teachers are presented for each field. 
Music is included. 
Texas 

43. Mexia. Public Schools. Course 


of Study in Music and Musie Organiza- 
1941. 67 p. Mimeographed. 


tions. 


This bulletin consists of the plans, pur- 
poses, and content in outline of the music 
program for grades 1-7. The objectives and 
procedures are listed for: Rhythm band, 
melody band, grades 3-4; choral 
club, grades 4-5; high school and high-school 
band. 


grades 1-2; 


UTAH 


“44. Utah. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Musie Guide for 
the Elementary Schools. Salt Lake 
City, The Department, 1944. 87 p. 
Mimeographed. 


This course was prepared in a summer 
workshop as a result of a year’s directed 
study by teachers of the State. The purpose 
of the guide is to suggest methods and mate- 
rials that will meet the needs of children at 
their varying developmental levels. Singing, 
physical response to music, listening to mu- 
sic, playing instruments, creating new re- 
sponses to music, preparing for and partici- 
pating in special occasions where music serves 
are areas discussed separately. Each area 
has a bibliography. 


VERMONT 


*45. Vermont. State Department of 
Education. Suggested Course of Study 
in Music. Grades 1-8. Montpelier, 
The Department, 1942. 83 p. 


An introductory chapter is devoted to the 
general aims in music for elementary schools. 
Vocal music, instrumental music, and music 
appreciation are treated in separate chapters 
giving the aims, procedures, and attainments 
for each grade. The appendix contains anno- 
tations of textbooks, supplementary mate- 
rial, and film catalogs. ° 


VIRGINIA 


46. Virginia. State Board of Educa- 


tion. Course of Study for Virginia 
Elementary Schools, Grades I-VIII. 


Bulletin No. 6. Richmond, The 
Board, 1948. 553 p. 


A revision of an earlier course of study 
deals with organizing and developing an im- 
proved instructional program providing 
breadth and variety of educational experi- 
ences for the child. Musie is included. Sug- 
gestions are listed for developing singing as 
a major activity with listening, performing, 
and creating as contributing factors to the 
program. 


W ASHINGTON 


47. Washington. Office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


Temporary Guide for the Elementary 
School Curriculum. Instructional Serv- 


ice Bulletin No. 15. Olympia, The De- 
partment, 1944, 170 p. 








The introductory chapter contains mate- 
rial which furnishes the teacher with sugges- 
tions for the areas around which the learning 
experiences of children can be organized. 
Seven subject-matter fields are presented. 
An effective program for rural school music 
based on the understanding and appreciation 
of music is presented in the form of goals, 
singing (rote and note), listening, materials, 
activities, use of the phonograph records, and 
music correlated with units of study. A more 
comprehensive outline is indicated for the 
graded school. An extensive reference list is 
included. 


48. Vancouver. Public Schools. A 
Tentative Basic Curriculum for Ele- 
mentary Music Correlated with the So- 
cial Studies. Rev. Ed. 1943. 84 p. 
Mimeographed. 


This is a revision of the 1942 publication 
developed in a workshop in curriculum im- 
provement. This curriculum guide for ele- 
mentary music correlated with the social 
studies is developed around the general theme, 
“Enriching Life Through Music.” Sequential 
areas for each grade are: First grade, In the 
Home and School; second grade, In the Com- 
munity; third grade, In the Larger Com- 
munity; fourth grade, In the Environments 
Unlike our Own; fifth grade, In the United 
States; sixth grade, In Other Regions of the 
World; seventh grade, In a Complex Society. 
Music scope for each grade is outlined accord- 
ing to the following plan: Interpretive sing- 
ing, developing rhythm, reading, creating, and 
appreciating. Blanks are included for keep- 
ing records of observations, experiences, tech- 
niques, pupil activities, and materials used 
successfully during the term. 


WIscONSIN 

49. Barron County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Music Pathway. 1941. 11 p. 
Mimeographed. 


General suggestions are followed by illus- 
trations of calling exercises, imitations, games 
with notes, and music terms. Outline is pre 
sented for songs to be taught during months 
of the second semester. Discussions follow 
with stories of America’s songs. 


50. Kenosha County. Public Schools. 
A Suggestive Course of Study for Ken- 
osha County Elementary Schools. 1941. 
156 p. Mimeographed. 


This course of study includes all subject 
fields of which music is a part. The whole 
music program for elementary grades is pre- 
sented. A song repertoire is suggested, grad- 
ually built up, including folk, patriotic, 
national, community songs, and hymns. 
Through the effective use of the radio, the 
music program may be strengthened. Music 
appreciation is definitely recognized as an 
integral part of the whole program. 


51. Trempealeau County. Public 
Schools. Music Booklet. Musical Ac- 


‘of folk 


1942. Not paged. Mimeo- 


tivities. 
graphed. 


There is a suggested outline by months of 
musie to be taught including additional songs 
listed by topics, thus facilitating ease of cor- 
relation. Games and dances are briefly dis- 
cussed. Some suggestions are included on 
creative musical expression. There is a dis- 
cussion on how the harmonica band can serve 
as a valuable musical activity. 


52. Trempealeau County. Public 
Schools. Music Pathway. 1941. Not 
paged. Mimeographed. 


Presents in outline form goals, procedures, 
materials, and general suggestions for music 
classes, There is an outline of work for each 
month. Calls for nonsingers, suggésted units 
in music, games with notes, and a supplemen- 
tary song list are included. 


Secondary School Level 
Junior and Senior High School 


CALIFORNIA 


53. Fresno. Public Schools. TZenta- 
tive General Music Program for the 
Junior High School Level. 1941. 65 p. 
Mimeographed. 


Discusses the general music program for 
junior high school dealing specifically with 
vocal music, music appreciation, and activi- 
ties. Suggestions to promote growth in 
knowledge of music are under four classifi- 
cations: Early church music, classical, ro- 
mantic, and modern. Selections are listed 
and national music outlining sug- 
gestive lessons illustrating how composers 
used folk tunes in writing larger compositions. 
Music of early days and ancient civilizations 
is presented in a similar way. A bibliography 
is included. 

54. Santa Monica. City Schools. 
Music. Junior High School. 1941. 7p. 
Mimeographed. 

Contains a brief outline of areas of in- 
struction in general music classes, both re- 
quired and elective. Choral and instrumental 
groups have specific aims for various types 
as: Glee clubs, mixed chorus, orchestra, and 
band. 

NEw JERSEY 

*55. North Arlington. City Schools. 
Special Subjects Courses of Study. 
Music. Grade 7-12. 1942. 10 p. 
Mimeographed. 

This course of study deals with many units 
for grades 7-12 as: Frontier Days, Christmas 
Through Music, Down South, Music in Merrie 
England, and the Romance of Russia. Ap- 
preciation of musie is integrated into entire 
course. Reading assignments and appropriate 
record selections are included. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

56. Erie. City School District. 
Course of Study in General Music Edu- 
cation. Grades 7-9. 1942. 38 p. 
Mimeographed. 

General aims of junior high school music 
are presented with objectives which con- 
tribute to their accomplishment. Especially 
interesting features are the units suggested 
for each grade with lesson plans. A record 
bibliography and textbook references are 
included. 


Senior High School 


INDIANA 


57. Indiana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Digest of Courses 
of Study for Secondary Schools of In- 
diana. Bulletin No, 151. Indianapo- 
lis, The Department, 1941. 247 p. 


The general plan followed in organizing this 
bulletin has been to block it into three sec- 
tions: Part I, Program of Study; Part II, 
Outlines of Courses of Study; Part ITI, Teach- 
ing Materials, List of Textbook Adoptions. 
There is a uniform presentation of the out- 
lines of the courses of study under these 
groupings: Textbook adoption, statement of 
objectives, basic content of subject, suggested 
teaching procedures. Music consists of 15 
pages. The topics discussed include general 
music, special appreciation, 
harmony, and applied There is an 
extensive bibliography. 


organizations, 
music. 


MontTANA 


58. Montana. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Teaching Is Pa- 
triotic Service. Helena, The Depart- 
ment, 1943. 94 p. 


This is a bulletin of suggestions for high 
schools. Some special programs are sug- 
gested as: Concerts, assembly programs, flag 
ceremonies, patriotic pageants, community 
activities. A brief song list for high and 
elementary schools and a list of band and 
orchestra numbers is included. 


OrEGON 


59. Oregon. State Department of 
Education. A Guide to Teachers. 
The Program of Studies in Oregon 
High Schools. Salem, The Depart- 
ment, 1944. 100 p. 


A brief discussion of music is presented as 
a part of this bulletin. Attendance, techni- 
cal proficiency, theoretical knowledge, charac- 
ter development, and growth in musical dis- 
crimination are suggested as usable criteria 
in granting credit for music in high school. 
The content as outlined in the course of study 
includes 11 units. 
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VERMONT 

60. Vermont. State Department of 
Zducation. Suggested Band and Cho- 
ral Units for High Schools. Montpe- 
lier, The Department, 1944. 64 p. 

This publication contains two suggestive 
units in musie study for high schools which 
are similar to the entire elementary course 
published in 1942. The two units, band and 
choral groups, are presented in terms of spe- 
cific aims and procedures. The bibliography 
consists of material tested by use, including 


annotations. 
West VIRGINIA 

61. Huntington. Board of Educa- 
Huntington East High School 
1941. 84 p. Mim- 


tion. 
Course of Study. 
eographed. 

In a general course of study covering all 
high-school subjects, music occupies 4 pages. 
General and specific aims are listed with out- 
line of content for each grade. Junior glee 
club, applied harmony, junior band, and or- 
chestra are similarly outlined. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Levels 
New JERSEY 

62. Haddonfield. Public Schools. 
Instructional Guide for Teachers of the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
1943. Mimeographed. 

This instructional guide is written by and 
for the teachers in Haddonfield public schools. 
The content is the outgrowth of many pro- 
fessional conferences with suggestions from 
staff members of Glassboro Teachers College. 
Music is presented briefly in the form of aim, 
types of experiences, activities, and equipment 


66 p- 


provided. 
NortH CAROLINA 

63. North Carolina. State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. A Sug- 
gested Twelve-Year Program for the 
North Carolina Public Schools. Pub- 
lication No. 235. Raleigh, The De- 
partment, 1942. 293 p. 

This bulletin is the result of the work done 
by various committees of the Twelve-Year Pro- 
gram Study. Part I discusses administrative 
problems and part II deals with various as- 
pects of the curriculum for elementary and 
The fundamental princi- 
ples of music are discussed, followed by a list 
of musical abilities for grades 1-8. Typical 
music activities for high school are presented 
including: Glee club, assembly singing, band, 
a capella choir, and orchestra. 


Oun10 


64. Erie County. Public Schools. 
Course of Study Elementary and High 
School. 1943. 303 p. Mimeographed. 


secondary schools. 
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A revision of a former course of study de- 
veloped by county teachers, this guide is di- 
vided into four sections: General instructions 
and philosophy of education, elementary 
course of study, secondary course of study, 
and supplementary materials. Music is pre- 
sented in the form of general suggestions, ob- 


jectives, instructional materials, selected 
activities, and professional references for 
grades 1-12. 
Texas 

65. Orange. Independent School 
District. Tentative Course of Study 


for Music. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
260. 1943. 44 p. Mimeographed. 


This bulletin was prepared by a Fine Arts 
Committee in a Summer Curriculum Labor- 
atory sponsored by the University and City 
Board of Education. Five sections are men- 
tioned under philosophy : The learner, the cur- 
riculum, the method, the staff, and the rela- 
ticns of the school to the State and society in 
general. Section II deals with the course of 
study for grades 1-12. Instrumental music is 
outlined for junior and senior high schools and 
a general choral music course for senior high 
schools. 





“He Cherished American 


Culture’’ 


At age 11, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, having just finished a school ex- 
amination, wrote an uncle and aunt, 
“Have used up five books in four weeks 
but I do not feel a bit tired after my 
Herculean work!!! I have written a 
composition on stamps this time but I 
don’t think it is as good as the one on 
boats. I hope very much that you will 
write to me and tell me all about your 
voyage and if you do I will write letters 
of 25 pages to you in return.” 

The letter was included in Part Two 
of The New Republic for April 15, a 
special memorial supplement devoted to 
the late President. 

Former Librarian of Congress, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, in the memorial supple- 
ment, speaks of Mr. Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude toward American culture. Under 
the title “He Cherished American Cul- 
ture,” Mr. MacLeish states: 

“A leader of profound intelligence 
and perception like Mr. Roosevelt un- 
derstands as well as or better than the 
artists and the scientists that science and 
the arts are the means by which the 
continuity of a civilization is estab- 
lished—are indeed themselves that con- 
tinuity—and that the intellectual mon- 
uments of a people are more than 


trophies and reminders: that they 
are, in the most precise sense, its 
me! ey 

“Libraries of democratic record—li- 
braries in which the history of a self- 
governing people is set down—were ob- 
jects of increasing interest to the Presi- 
dent as time passed. When he spoke, 
as he often did, of his purpose to spend 
his life, after his retirement from pub- 
lic office, as a librarian, he spoke more 
than half in earnest. He was a con- 
servationist of records as well as of re- 
sources. He took his duties seriously 
as an honorary member of the Society 
of American Archivists; one of its 
leaders recalls how a prominent Ameri- 
can civilian-affairs officer in Italy was 
called to the White House to make cer- 
tain that he understood the President’s 
great concern for the protection of Ital- 
ian local archives. He had the schol- 
ar’s love of papers as well as the states- 
man’s understanding of what papers 
mean. 

“Franklin Roosevelt’s continuing in- 
terest in, and concern for, the cultural 
life of his country must be set down as 
one of the dominant forces in his life. 
It is too early yet to say whether that 
interest will be reflected, as Jefferson’s 
has been, in the character of American 
culture itself. It is clear, however, even 
now, that with the one possible excep- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, no other 
American President has touched so 
deeply and so directly the intellectual 
and artistic life of the Nation.” 





American Home Economics 
Association Annual Meeting 


The American Home Economies As- 
sociation announces its 37th annual 
meeting in Cleveland, June 24-27. 
Three half-day sessions will be devoted 
to each of the Association’s nine pro- 
fessional departments, as well as to 
each of the six subject divisions—art, 
family economics, family relations and 
child development, food and nutrition, 
housing, and textiles and clothing. 

Research in housing, household equip- 
ment, family economics, and child de- 
velopment as it benefits the Nation’s 
families will be the theme of the meet- 
ing Thursday morning. General ses- 
sions will be held in the Hotel Statler 
auditorium. 
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Conference on Elementary 
Education 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association has announced the 
eighth annual conference on elementary 
education, to be held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, July 8-19, 1946. “Strengthen- 
ing World Organization—The Func- 
tion of Elementary Schools” is the 
theme of the program, with emphasis on 
building a broader understanding of 
relations among races, nations, reli- 
gions, and cultures. 

Information concerning reservations 
may be obtained from Eva G. Pinkston, 
executive secretary, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





New Titles Issued in GI 
Roundtable Series 


Thirteen new pamphlets of the GI 
Roundtable Series being prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces by The 
American Historical Association have 
recently been published by the War De- 
partment. The purpose of the series is 
“to provide factual information and 
balanced arguments as a basis for dis 
cussion” of all sides of current questions 
presented. Altogether 42 pamphlets of 
the series have been issued. including 
the following recent titles: 


EM 4. Are Opinion Polls Useful? 
EM 5. Why Do We Have a 
curity Law? 

EM 6. Why Do Veterans Organize? 
EM 16. What Makes the British 

monwealth Hold Together? 

EM 17. How Free Are the Skyways? 
EM 18. What Is the Future of Italy? 
EM 19, Building a Workable Peace 
EM 25. What Shall We Do With 
Merchant Fleet? 
EM 26. Can the 
cated? 

EM 29. Is Your Health the Nation’s Busi 
ness? 

EM “38. Who Should Choose a Civil Sers 
ice Career? 

EM 39. Shall I Go Into Business for My 
self? 

EM 47. Canada: Our Oldest Good Neigh 
bor 


Social Se 


Com 


Our 


Germans Be Re-Edu 


The pamphlets are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25,D.C. Price 15 cents. 


Victory Farm Volunteers 


Commissioner Studebaker has sent the following message regarding the 
Victory Farm Volunteer Program to chief State school officers: 

“The need for food for human beings in many parts of the world is very 
American farmers are again being called upon to produce an abundance 
of food for home consumption and to feed starving millions in other parts of 
the world. One of the limiting factors in production is man power. 


serious. 


“The United States Department of Agriculture states that the farm labor 
situation is as critical in 1946 as it was at any time during the war. The 
Nation’s farmers have been requested to keep production as high as the 1945 
level; but domestic manpower problems. it is pointed out, continue to limit the 
farm labor supply. 

“The Victory Farm Volunteer Program that contributed to the recruitment, 
training, and placement of youth as emergency farm workers during the past 3 
years is continued during 1946. Public schools are again being requested by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to cooperate in this effort to back up 
the farmers with much needed additional manpower. Whatever the State De- 
partment of Education and local school authorities see fit to do to encourage 
the Victory Farm Volunteers will be a contribution to the production of more food 
for more people. 

“School youth who work on farms during vacation periods will add to the 
needed labor supply and will have an excellent work experience that will help to 
develop them physically. They should develop a better understanding of farm 
people and an appreciation of at least some economic and food problems of people 
in other parts of the world, if these problems have been presented as a reason for 
their being requested to work on farms as Victory Farm Volunteers. 

“In view of these needs and of these opportunities, may I suggest that 
State Departments of Education and local school systems assist in the Victory 
Farm Volunteer Program for 1946.” 





Per Pupil Expenditures in 


City Schools 


| TOLLOWING is the fourth and last 


of a series of tables presenting CL- 


a similar size city which is the trading center 
for rural territory. 

penditures per pupil for a selected There is also a large variation in both the 
The first 
three tables appeared as follows; Data 
for 45 cities of Group I, populations of 
100000 or more, “Education for Vic- 


1, 1945; data for 68 cities the 
teacher-retirement 


amount per pupil and the percentage of the 
total spent for the instruction account, The 
percentage distribution is greatly affected by 


group of city school systems. 


the extent of the program of auxiliary serv- 
ices provided, health, transportation, ete., and 
absence of an adequate 
The 
expenditures 


tory.” June presence or 
_ . “- system complete 
oT Group Fi. populations Of JU MOU to ‘ : 


presentation of this study of 


Scnoot Lire, Decem- 
ber 1945; data for 80 cities of Group 
III, populations of 10,000 to 29,999, in- 
clusive, Scuoon Lire, February 1946. 


99.999 inclusive ‘a 3 : . ' 
’ ty ’ per pupil in circular form will show ‘the costs 


for most of the subitems making up the major 

items and thus to a large extent show why 

the costs in one city are so much greater 
than in another. 

The range in per pupil expenditures in a 
small group of 74 city school systems for 
1943-44 was from $38.99 to $218.39, showing 
that comparisons of costs between cities can- 
not be made between any two cities of similar 
size but must be made between cities affected 
by the same geographic and social conditions. 
The small city which is the suburb of a large 
city has a much different cost pattern from 


This table presents data for 74 cities of 
2,500 to 9,999 population inclusive. In the 3 
1940-41 to 1943-44 the annual 
expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 


years from 
ance for current expense purposes increased 
from $82.17 to $106.81 or approximately 30 
percent. 


(See table on newt page.) 
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Total yearly current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance, expenditure per pupil for the 6 major current expense accounts, and 
percent each account is of total current expense, in city school systems, 1943-1944 


Group IV .—74 cities of 2,500 to 9,999 population (inclusive) 











otal yearly current expenditure Administration Instruction td plant peony ty ar = wee: Fixed charges ‘ 
tv 
1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 Expend-| Percent | Expend-| Percent | Expend-| Percent | Expend-| Percent | Expend-| Percent Expend- Percent 
, 3 (pagel rs iture | of total | iture | oftotal | iture | of total | iture | of total! iture | oftotal| iture | of total 
! 
2 3 4 5 6 7 s a) 10 ll 12 13 4 es 16 | 17 
= 
Arithmetic mean of group IV_....| $82.17 | $87.99 | $95.89 | $106.81 $6. 02 5.6 | $77.74 72.8 | $13.12 12.3 $4. 00 3.7 $4.05 3.8 $1. 88 | 1.8 
Miami, Ari 113. 14 108. 92 114.52 | 136.90 7. 84 5.7 100. 37 73.3 i6. 12 11.8 5. 55 4.1 5. 80 4.2 1. 22 | y 
Arkadelphia, Ark : 36. 72 37. 35 38. 99 3. 39 8.7 27. 49 70. 5 | 3.13 8.0 46 1,2 2.51 6.4 2.01 | 5.1 
Batesville, Ark 34. 38 36. 99 47. 02 47. 57 4. 06 8.5 35. 01 73.6 4. 64 9.7 55 1.2 1. 65 3. 5 | 1. 66 | 3.5 
Springdale, Ar} 32. 50 39. 89 42. 27 47.72 6. 01 12.6 33. 26 69.7 5.73 12.0 1. 23 2.6 : 1.49 | 3.1 
Piedmont, Cali ; 161. 09 173.88 | 177.48 9. 71 5.5 137. 86 77.7 19. 90 11.2 4.34 2.7 3.15 1.8 2.02 | Li 
Pittsburg, Calif 128. 14 135. 97 152. 04 4.92 3.2 111. 43 73,3 20. 21 13.3 3. O4 2.6 8. 04 5.9 2. 60 7 
San Rafael, Calif 175. 74 182. 97 175. 11 187. 73 7. 98 4.2 134. 78 71.8 24.17 12.9 ». 20 2.8 12. 68 6.8 | 2.92 1.6 
Fort Morgan, Cok 82. 18 04. 63 104. 92 108. 43 4.42 4.1 74.62 68.8 13. 01 12.0 3. 95 3.6 10. 28 | 9.5 | 2.15 2.0 
Elberton, G 45. 37 48, 34 55. 88 3. 94 7.1 45. 15 80. 8 4.91 8. 98 1.8 90 3.6 4... esembu } 
Charleston, | 71. 54 80. 03 93. 63 97.13 7.90 8.1 71. 33 73.4 12.75 13. 1 2. 65 2.7 1. 59 1.6 Ol | uv 
| 
Paris, Ll 109. 09 4. 28 3.9 80. 22 73. 5 14. 92 13.7 7.52 6.9 7: 7] 1. 43 | 1,3 
Batesville, Ind 85. 85 94. 64 96. 77 98. 09 10. 54 10.7 64. 67 65.9 12. 35 | 12.6 2.34 2.4 5. 32 5.4 | 2. 87 | 2.9 
Greensburg, Ind 82. 17 85. 92 91.96 | 103.94 4. 59 4.4 78. 33 75.4 17. 00 16. 4 3.31 3.2 71 fT A 
West Lafayette, Ind 105. 93 109. 28 125. 48 131, 35 8. 48 6.5 95. 45 72.7 19, 02 14.5 3. 52 2.7 2. 52 | 1.9 | 2. 36 1.8 
Charles Cit lowa 80. 16 86. 95 99. 18 106. 79 4. 88 | 4.6 76. 48 71.6 7.03 15.9 4. 20 3.9 | 1, 37 1,3 2.83 | 2.6 
Clear Lake, lowa 81.42 78. 35 90. 02 105. 45 6. 66 6.3 78. 52 74.5 16. 82 16. 0 2.14 2.0 88 | .8 8 | 4 
Monticello, lowa 77. 08 81. 64 84. 38 83. 46 9. 10 10.9 61. 48 73.7 9. 92 11.9 2.77 3. . 02 0 17 | .2 
Hoisington, Kans 73. 62 76. 85 | 75. 30 79. 32 5. 33 6.7 58. 92 74.3 13. 08 16.5 1. 27 1.6 10 5 . 62 8 
McPherson, Kan 80. 08 82.13 80. 38 86. 93 4.08 4.7 67.15 77.2; 11.40 13.1 2.07 2.4 1.48 1.7 | .75 | .9 
Wellington, Kans 65. 76 65. 18 68. 53 81. 23 4. 43 5.4 63. 00 77.6 11.02 13.6 1.72 2.1 1. 06 1.3 . 
| | 
Hazard, Ky 40. 17 44. 85 46, 29 56. 22 3. 55 6.3 44. 43 79. 0 4. 57 8. 1 1,92 3.4 | 1. 08 1.9 | . 67 1.2 
Mayfield, | 54. 18 63. 34 67.91 | 81.51 6. 76 8.3 60. 67 74.4 9. 04 12.2 2. 39 2.9 . 9 7 i 1.16 |} 1.4 
Old Town, Maine 55. 87 59. 78 77.45 | 88.81 4. 56 5.1 62. 65 70.5 16. 94 19. 1 . 86 1.0 |} 2. 01 23 1.7 2.0 
Dalton, Ma 95, 85 103. 42 106. 09 133. 65 6. 49 4.9 82. 32 61. 6 15, 86 11.9 20. 57 15.4 | 7. 57 5.7 | 4 be 
Ludlow, Ma LOO. 84 116. 20 139.95 | 148.07 7. 54 5.1 105. 29 71.1 16. 35 11.0 48 .3 16, 24 11.0 2.17 | 1 
Maynard, Ma 92. 50 100.35 | 93.82 100. 14 5. 22 | 5.2 74. 26 | 74.2 12. 51 12.5 1. 93 | 1,9 | 3.93 | 3.9 2.29 2.3 
Rockland, Ma 83. 77 92.60 | 105.66 | 117.24 5. 82 | 5.0 85, 48 72.9 16. 46 .0 4.11 3.5 5. 37 4.6) ——— 5 ‘ 
Ludington, Mich 91. 49 99. 77 99.76 | 126. 23 4. 65 3.7 94. 25 74.7 16. 21 | 12.8 5. 91 4.7 | 4.14 3.3 1, 07 .8 
Cloquet, Mint 85. 13 93. 7 96.30 | 109. 87 5. 38 4.9 73. O1 66. 4 16. 77 | 5.3 6. 58 6.0 | 7. 49 6.8 | - 64 | 6 
East Grand Forks, Minn 96. 88 101. 17 125. 24 132. 51 11. 04 8.3 88. 23 66.6 | 23.64 | 17.8 4.99 | 3.8 | 3. 64 2.7 | - 97 | ® 
} | ' | 
Little Falls, Minn 88.70 | 90.34] 99.94 | 102.15 6. 85 6.7} 71.26 69. 8 18. 01 17.6 1. 72 | 1.7] 287 28) 144] 1.4 
Bonne Terre, M<¢ 75. 69 79.06 | 87.48 | 94.58 | 8. 23 8.7 |} 67.66 71.5 11. 35 12.0 3. 97 | 4.2 1.18 | 1.3 219 | 2.3 
Monett, M¢ | 83.35 81.74 | 85.32 90. 12 | 5. 83 6.5 67. 21 74. 6 9. 80 10.9 1,77 2.0 4. 38 4.9 | 1. 13 | 1.2 
Crete, Nebr 80.74 | 77.84] 91.13 | 99.65 8. 41 84) 72.23 72.5] 12.34 12.4 1,77 18}; 311 3&1) 1.70) 1.8 
Las Vegas, Nev 97. 29 91.97 | 90.31 109. 18 1. 78 | 1.6 83. 88 76.8 13. 70 12.5 3. 45 | 3.2 3. 26 | 3.0 | 3.11 2.9 
| 
Somersworth, N. H .| . 107. 71 126. 46 122. 24 6. 00 4.9 | 85. 22 | 69.7 13. 64 11,2 75 .6 12. 36 | 10.1 | 4.27 3.5 
Dunellen, N. J 128. 29 136. 78 161. 08 159. 07 8. 45 5.3 | 120.26 75. 6 18. 11 | 11.4 3. 85 2.4 | 7. 20 4.5 | 1. 20 8 
Ocean Cit N. J 176, 27 181. 76 211, 84 218. 39 12. &4 | 5.9 | 148.78 68. 1 31. 530 14.4 10. 04 4.6 13. 53 6.2 1,704 5s 
Roselle Park, N. J 120. 29 128. 03 138. 23 149. 31 8. 14 | 5.5 114. 88 76.9 16. 49 | 11.0 5. 08 3.4 3.79 | 2.5 | .92 | .6 
Hot Springs, N. Mex wee 80. 97 98.23 | 98.05 11. 23 11.5 69. 47 70.9 | 9. 78 | 10.0 2. 56 2.6 3. 95 4.0 1. 06 1.1 
Portales, N. Mex 65. 70 69.56 | 69.69 76. 57 3. 52 | 4.6 | 54. 26 70.9 4. 74 | 6.2 3. 23 4.2) 10.81 oe | ~ 
Penn Yan, N. ¥ 123. 29 127. 08 124. 16 138. 76 7.92 | 5.7 98. 02 70. 6 | 15. 70 | 11.3 2. 47 1.8 | 5.07 | 3.7 9. 57 | 6.9 
Seneca Fa N. ¥ 116.22 | 121.28 127.7 139. 76 | 6. 98 5.0 98. 79 70.7 | 14. 89 10.7 5. 50 3.9 | 5. 76 4.1 7.34 | 5.6 
Tarrytown, N. ¥ 176.44 | 182.24) 192.06 194. 64 | 9. 82 5.0 145. 31 74.6 19. 78 | 10. 2 2. 90 1.5 4. 51 2.3 12.32 6.3 
Albemarle, N. ¢ 46. 95 53. 07 58.72 | 69.27 4.47 6.4 52. 61 | 76.0 | 6. 44 | 9.3 2. 67 3.8 1, 85 2.7} 1. 22 | 1.8 
’ | 
Southern Pines, N. ¢ 49. 68 55. O1 63. 02 80. 35 6. 65 8.3 62. 45 | 77.7 7. 33 9.1 1. 56 1.9 25 3 2.11 | 2.6 
Jamestown, N. Dak 60. 65 66. 32 75. 76 87. 84 4.19 4.8 65. 95 75. 1 13. 51 15.4 | 3. 37 | 3.8 37 4 45 4 
Mandan, N. Dak 60. 59 | 86. 62 102. 83 8. 49 8.3 72. 20 70. 2 15. 02 14.6 3.79 3.7 1. 41 1.4 1. 92 | 1.9 
Bellevue, 01} 100. 51 120. 77 123. 02 9. 58 7.8 83. 11 67.6 19. 84 16.1 5. 98 4.9 55 4 3. 96 3.2 
Crestline, Ot : 82. 20 85. 96 93. 76 93. 74 6. 36 6.8 69. 10 73.7 11. 29 12.0 1. 29 1.4 3. 06 3.3 2. 64 | 2.8 
Napoleon, 0} 111. 75 91. 64 110.53 | 97.83 6. 96 7.1 71. 28 72.9 9. 31 9.5 2. 08 2.1 4.92 5.0 3. 28 | 3.4 
Wellston, O} 64. 31 63. 91 71.79 80. 42 5. 30 6.6 61. 68 76. 7 8. 62 10.7 1. 60 2.0 82 1.0 | 2. 40 3.0 
Hugo, Okla §2. 51 57. 00 73. 11 3. 96 5.4 53. 81 73. 6 6.47 8.8 2. 43 3.3 5). 93 8.1 . 51 7 
Pawhuska, Okla 52. 58 59. 29 68. 52 80. 28 6. 73 8.4 60. O1 74.8 9. 36 11.7 2. 47 3.1 | | 42.72 2.1 
Albany, Ores 92. 51 92. 89 106. 74 120. 97 6.17 5.1 95. 56 79.0 13. 36 11.0 3. 86 3.2 1. 49 2] 4 4 
North Bend, Oreg ae 99.05 | 123.36 149,66 9. 41 6.3 93. 7 62. 6 15. 00 10.0 27. 81 18.6 2. 91 1.9 79 | 5 
Bangor, Pa 83. 76 85.27 | 101.55 6. 45 6.4 74. 81 73.7 | 10. 29 10.1 4.17 4.1 2.07 2.0 3. 76 3.7 
Gettysburg, Pa 79. 76 82. 83 83. 89 96. 84 5. 96 6.2 73. 79 76. 2 8. 62 8.9 2. 61 2.7 | 1.75 1.8 | 4.11 | 4.2 
Morrisville, Pa 88. 80 99.51 | 112.63 | 130.33 6. 85 5.3 04. 84 72.8 14. 09 10.8 9. 06 7.0 1.04 8 | 4.35 | 3.3 
Rochester, Pa 77. 85 92. 24 95. 20 108. 23 8. 03 7.4 82. 35 75.9 11.31 | 10. 4 2. 58 2.4 59 5] 3. 67 | 3.4 
South Fork, Pa 58. 56 68. 29 79. 31 89. 59 5. 57 6.2 68. 38 76.3 11. 76 13. 1 1. 58 | 1.8 04 0} 2. 26 | 2.5 
Deadwood, 8. Dak 114. 45 134. 02 147. 45 159. 87 11.78 7.4 113. 33 70.9 25. 02 15. 6 5.04 | 3.7 3. 80 2.4 caghd dame 
Mobridge, 8. Dak a 82.17 92. 61 107. 80 108. 18 11.01 10.2 76. 13 70. 4 18. 41 17.0 1. 28 1.2 | 1.00 0) eo | 3 
Alice, Tex _ 57. 45 66. 31 69. 65 71. 93 5. 04 8.3 | 5. 58 77.3 | 4.98 | 6.9 1. 52 2.1 3. 41 4.7 | - ms 
Lamesa, Tex 50.47 | 53.71 61. 79 64. 57 4. 95 7.7 47. 56 73.7 | 5. 31 8.2 2.79 4.6 . 37 6) 3.41 | 5.3 
Taylor, T« 62. 23 61.17 79. 89 6. 29 7.9 60.7 76. 0 7. 26 9.1 3. 05 3.8 37 8] 2.17 2.7 
Murray, Uta 66. 41 | 72. 12 76. 27 109. 91 4. 88 4.4 70. 18 63.8 10. 39 9.5 3.17 2.9 20. 62 18.8 | . 68 .6 
Newport, Vt 71.10; 82.67) 90.56 96. 25 4.17 4.3 71. 82 74.6 | 15. 46 | 16. 1 4. 61 4.8 .19 2 . 
Springfie! Vt ; 116. 60 126. 22 133. 02 133. 34 4. 68 3.5 83. 31 | 62.5 19. 62 14.7 12. 67 9.5 11. 76 .8 1. 29 1.0 
Camas, Was! ; 92. 37 98. 52 103. 15 119. 92 5. 54 4.6 80. 78 67.4 14. 02 11.7 11. 97 10.0 | 6. 49 5.4 1.11 Qa 
Pasco, Wa ‘ 105. 00 |....- -| 117.18 104. 01 5. 85 5. 6 65. 88 63.3 16. 02 | 15.4 8. 96 8.6 6. 66 64 4 | .6 
Puyallup, Was! 4 desta 97. 42 99. 73 108. 90 4.64 4.3 | 82. 81 76. 0 13. 06 | 12.0 3. 66 3.4 4.20 3.9 8 | .5 
Oconto, W 75. 23 | 76. 80 $2. 14 100. 82 8. 54 8.5 76, 24 75. 6 | 13. 85 | 13.7 55 5 1. 64 1.6 
Port Washington, Wis__.. a 87.97 | 97.33 | 99.91 108. 2 7.21 6.7 | 77.24) 71.4) 17.44 16.1 5. 35 4.9 97 | v 





Allocated to pupil expenditure. 
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The Small School Problem Again—A State Report 


by W. H. Gaumnitz, Specialist, Rural Education 


According to data recently presented 
to the North Carolina State Board of 
Education (see table below), there are 
at present 1,981 elementary schools and 
606 secondary schools in that State 
which operate with staffs of four or 
fewer teachers. The significance of these 
data lies in the fact that there still are 
so many extremely small schools in a 
State which has for years been in the 
vanguard of the movement to consoli- 
date such schools. Moreover, the ad- 
ministrative structure of the school sys- 
tem of that State is generally favorable 
to the consolidation of its school attend- 
ance units. The administrative unit is 
primarily the county rather than the 
local school district, and most of the 
school funds come from State and 
county sources. 


Small schools of North Carolina of four or 
fewer teachers 




















| 
School sar sci ieomammnan 3-teacher/| 4-teacher| Total 
Elementary: 
_) ae 189 130 105 92 516 
Negro....--- 610 478 264 113 | 1,465 
Total. __.- 799 | 608 369 | 205 | 1,981 
Secondary: | 
White__....- 12 52 207 187 458 
Negro-_...-- 19 31 45 53 148 
Tet. .... 31 83 252 240 606 
Total: 
White__..__- 201 182 312 279 974 
Negro....-.- | 629 | 509 309 166 | 1,613 
Total mo 830 | 691 621 445 | 2, 587 





The report presenting these data con- 
cludes that “consolidation is our gravest 
educational need. Keeping up these 
small schools is costly to the State and 
to the local units, and the students in 
these small schools are deprived of the 
better educational opportunities they 
would get in larger schools equipped to 
give training in vocational and agricul- 
tural studies. Furthermore, the small 
schools cannot possibly maintain suf- 
ficient libraries and physical education 
facilities.” 

The statistics for North Carolina also 
reveal that teaching staffs of one or two 
teachers are not limited to the elemen- 
tary schools. A total of 606 of the high 
schools employ four or fewer teachers; 


114 of them employ but one or two 
teachers. The report pointed out that 
in “some of the one-teacher and two- 
teacher high schools the teachers have 
to give more instruction in studies for 
which they haven’t prepared than in 
studies in which they majored in 
college.” 

While the smallness of the schools 
need not necessarily result in making 
available a poor quality of educational 
opportunity to rural boys and girls— 
often at a higher cost than in larger 
schools—accompanying conditions usu- 
ally lead to that outcome. The number 
of classes to be taught and the many 
types of pupil needs to be served in the 
smaller schools call for greater resource- 
fulness and self-dependence on the part 
of teachers. This would argue for poli- 
cies which would place the best trained 
and highest paid teachers in such 
schools. But it is common knowledge 
that the lowest salaries paid and the 
minimum teacher-education require- 
ments in almost every State are found 
in the smallest schools. 

In a small school there is always the 
problem: How can a small staff provide 
educational opportunities which the va- 
riety of children attending will consider 
interesting and worth while? In each 
elementary school there must be instruc- 
tion for children of every age group. 
On the one extreme, the school must start 
properly the beginners coming to it; on 
the other it must prepare its adolescents 
for entrance into high school. Within 
each age group, it must be prepared to 
deal effectively with a variety of envi- 
ronmental backgrounds and _ scholar- 
ship. 

But beyond the variety of instruction 
needed in the grade school, the small 
high-school staff must train for college 
that proportion of farm youth, however 
small, which in every community looks 
toward higher education. The respon- 
sibility of keeping the door to the col- 
lege open to all aspiring youth rests so 
heavily upon the average rural high 


school that many provide nothing but | 
college preparatory courses. 
only about one-third provide any kind | 
of training in agriculture; only about 
two-thirds provide instruction in home. 
making for rural girls and almost none 
for rural boys. The very difficult prob- 
lem in the small high school of provid- 
ing vocational orientation and special- 
ized training to that large and growing 
segment of rural youth who must seek 
a livelihood in nonfarming industries 
and in urban communities has thus far 
scarcely been touched by most of the 
smaller high schools of the United 
States. ; 

The best ways and means through 
which essential educational services can 
be provided at reasonable costs to all 
rural youth of high-school age and above 
need yet to be determined. The solu- 
tion calls for far-reaching changes both 
in administrative organization and in 
instructional programs and techniques. 
The establishment in rural areas of 
larger units of school administration— 
with or without the consolidation of at- 
tendance units—is long overdue. 

Whether such a unit is the county, a 
third or a half of a county, or the union 
of two or more counties is of less im- 
portance than that action programs be 





— 


To date ( 





undertaken without delay. Small school 
districts cannot afford to provide the 
trained supervisors needed to help 
rural teachers achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness; they cannot afford such essen- 
tials as health services, student guidance, 
library services, home visitation, or spe- 
cial teachers of music, art, agriculture, 
homemaking, ete. Nor can they afford 
the special schools or training programs 
needed by youth who must leave the ru- 
ral community and must be prepared to 
cope on equal terms with city youth with 
whom they will share the responsibility 
of a complex civic and industrial sys- 
tem; and they cannot afford’ the far- 
seeing leaders who will be needed to 
plan and operate a vitalized program of 
education for all American youth. 


kd 
Intergroup Education 


“Prejudice is a sin which everyone 





denounces and almost no one seriously 
confesses . . . the possessor does not 
think that he has it and does not think 
it dangerous if he has.” This brief 
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quotation from a speech by Ralph W. 
Sockman suggests why it is important 
to do something about intergroup edu- 
cation. What one school system is do- 
ing is reported at length in the Febru- 
ary 1946 issue of Better Teaching, a 12- 
page magazine published by the Cin- 
cinnati public schools. 

The Brotherhood Creed formulated 
by pupils in the Cincinnati schools is a 
constant challenge to shun intolerance 
and to practice good citizenship: 

“T will spread no unfounded rumor 
or slander against any person, sect, or 
faith. 

“T will never indict a whole people 
or group by reason of the delinquency 
of any member. 

“T will daily deal with every person 
only on the basis of his true individual 
worth. 

“In my daily conduct I will conse- 
crate myself to the ideal of human 
equality, human fellowship, and human 
brotherhood.” 

Public school teachers, principals, and 
community leaders in Cincinnati shared 
responsibility for preparing the mate- 
rial published in this issue of Better 
Teaching. Brief articles, cartoons, and 
quotations deal with reasons for and 
the danger of various types of preju- 
dice, as well as the importance of posi- 
tive education to help youngsters keep 
free from prejudices and to neutralize 
those which they have acquired. Teach- 
ers and administrators will find three 
features of this issue especially helpful : 
(1) a bibliography of useful books and 


films; (2) suggested teaching proce- 
dures in various fields; and (3) the 


analysis of intergroup problems in the 
Cincinnati schools. 


ww 


Secondary Education 
for Veterans 


University School of Ohio State 
University operated, during the sum- 
mer quarter of 1945, a special project in 
secondary education for veterans. 
There has now appeared a report, Sec- 
ondary Education for Veterans of 
World War II, descriptive of this ex- 
perience. The bulletin is written by 
four instructors in the project and is 
published by Ohio State University. 

The school was not a large one; only 
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14 veterans finished the work of the 
quarter. The ages of the enrollees 
ranged from 19 to 26. Educationally 
some had almost completed their high- 
school courses before entering military 
service, but some had left school so early 
that they could not expect to graduate 
by earning any set number of high- 
school credits. Three of them were 
married. Most of them were medical 
discharges with all the problems accom- 
panying that condition. 

On almost every page of the report 
one finds it emphasized that the veteran 
must be treated as an adult. Attend- 
ance at classes—a special problem with 
veterans—must be approached in ways 
peculiar to the problem and not by 
methods used with early adolescents. 
The program offered must be such as to 
appeal by its intrinsic worth, and the 
teaching methods employed must meet 
the veteran’s need for individual work 
and his desire to get on without too 
many delays. The counseling must be 
personal and sympathetic without being 
patronizing. The whole program must 
be flexible, informal, and cordial. 
Above everything else, the experience 
with these veterans emphasizes the im- 
portance of establishing confidence— 
confidence of the veteran in himself, 
confidence in the school, and confidence 
in the instructor. 

Among the most stimulating parts of 
the bulletin are the chapters dealing 
with the various subject areas. The dis- 
cussions of English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, vocational subjects, and the arts 
were written by persons who did the 
actual instructing in these subjects. 





World Affairs Week 


The Providence, R. I. Department of 
Public Schools has published a teaching 
guide for classroom discussion which 
outlines the program used by the schools 
in the Ninth Annual World Affairs 
Week, held recently in conjunction with 
an adult community observance. Top- 
ics include the following presented in 
their relation to world peace: Interna- 
tional Understanding, India Tomor- 
row, Economic Future of Europe, The 
Balkans, Chinese Art, Anglo-American 
Relations, Atomic Energy, The Small 
Nation, Labor, and Palestine. 


The teaching guide was prepared un- 
der the direction of Elmer R. Smith, 
supervisor of curriculum research. 
Copies may be secured from Depart- 
ment of Public Schools, Administration 
Building, 20 Summer Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





Teaching Money Management 


A School Savings Charter issued by 
the U. S. Treasury Department will be 
awarded to each school which indicates 
to its State Savings Bond Office that it 
wishes to enroll in the School Savings 
Program “to promote understanding of 
the personal and national reasons for 
saving and to give students the oppor- 
tunity to save regularly at school for 
the purchase of U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds” the Treasury Department 
announces. Information may be ob- 
tained from the State Savings Bond Of- 
fice or directly from the Education See- 
tion, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury, Washington 25, D. C, 





Services of the U. S. Office of 
Education Available to 
Business Education 


“Upon the business teacher, and those 
who train and direct him, falls the key 
function of helping to select, train, 
place, and upgrade those who will fiil 
these jobs. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion will endeavor to supply those serv- 
ices which on the national level can con- 
tribute most to this end. To the tens of 
thousands of professional workers in 
the field of business education must go 
the important task of creating and 
maintaining that public interest and 
understanding which alone can supply 
the resources necessary to building a 
sound structure for the many phases of 
the broad field of business education.” 

With this statement, Dr. J.C. Wright, 
Assistant U. 8. Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, concluded the Fourth Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture, given at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Dr. Wright’s address, 
“Services of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Available to Business Education,” 
has been published in pamphlet form. 
Copies may be secured at 50 cents each 
from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Suggested School Health Policies 


OLLOWING is the third and final 


installment of a report of the Na- 
tional Committee on School Health 
Policies, formed in 1945 by the National 
Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education. A list of 
represented on the Committee was pub- 
lished with the first installment in the 
January issue of Scnoot Lire. The 
second installment appeared in the 
March issue. 


Health Aspects of Physical 
Education 

Play and physical education contrib- 
ute much to the health of children, but 
to assure the greatest values from such 
activities certain precautions and pro- 
tective measures must be adopted and 
followed. 


organ izat 10NS 


Adapting to Individual Differences 
Students should choose or be assigned 
physical activities in accordance with 
their entering or subsequent medical ex- 
aminations, and no activities should be 
prescribed or elected except as their 
physical status warrants. All pupils 
should be enrolled in physical educa 
tion classes ; those who by reason of ill- 
ness or disability are unable to partici- 
pate in the more vigorous forms of ac- 
tivity should be assigned to modified 
activity or to rest, but with full credit 
in any case. Where such provisions 
are made, no pupil need ‘be excused 
from physical education enrollment. 
Assignment to modified programs of 
physical education, including correc- 
tive physical education, should be based 
on a physician’s recommendation, and 
such specialized programs should be 
taught by qualified teachers and super- 
vised by the school medical adviser. 
When a student has been absent from 
school as a result of severe illness or 
injury, he should present, before par- 
ticipating in regular class activities, a 
physician’s statement that he is physi- 
cally fit to do so. All students who 
have been ill should be observed closely 
by the teachers for signs which might 
suggest that they are not altogether fit 
to participate in normal activities. 
Convalescents, even those recovering 
from colds, should not be required to 


participate in strenuous activities. In 
the absence of accurate scientific data 
on the subject. girls should not be re- 
quired to participate in vigorous activ- 
ity during the early part of the men- 
strual period. 


The Physical Education Class 
Program 


Pupils in the elementary school 
should participate daily in a guided pro- 
gram of play and physical education ac- 
tivities. The activities should be varied 
in nature and suitable to the needs, in- 
terests, and physical condition of pupils. 
Individual and sex differences must be 
taken into account. Pupils should be 
classified and grouped according to 
their abilities. The program should in- 
clude, as a minimum, an appropriate 
sampling of games, rhythmics, self-test- 
ing activities, relays, formal exercises, 
free play, and supervised play. A num- 
ber of these activities may be taught and 
engaged in on a coeducational basis. 
Separation of boys and girls for instruc- 
tion and participation in activities ap- 
propriate for one sex or the other should 


take place beginning with the upper 


elementary grades. Then, instruction 
and supervision should be by teachers 
of the same sex as the students. Every 
opportunity should be taken to integrate 
physical education activities with other 
areas of the curriculum. 

Furthermore, when they reach junior 
and senior high school, students should 
be scheduled for daily periods of physi- 
cal education. The time allowed should 
be sufficient for students to change to ap- 
propriate clothing and to have a reason- 
able period of activity followed by a 
shower. Classes should be small enough 
to permit adequate instruction and ac- 
tivity. The load should be 
comparable to that of other classes and 
appropriate to the type of instruction. 
Physical education class periods should 
be utilized for the teaching of skills, 
attitudes, and understandings in the 
program of activities. 


teacher 


All possible precautions should be 
taken to prevent accidents. Habits of 
safety in activity—but not overcautious- 
ness—should be developed. 


Extra-Class Programs 

Interschool athletic programs should 
be integral parts of physical education 
programs and as such should be financed 
by school boards and completely admin- 
istered by school officials. In some com- 
munities there should be a shift of em- 
phasis from interschool to intramural] 
programs and other desirable club ac- 
tivities. More young people should re- 
ceive the benefits of well-directed ath- 
letic programs, Coaches should be bona 
fide members of the faculty, and pref- 
erably should be trained and hold cer- 
tificates as physical education teachers, 


knowing the fundamentals of each 

sport. Coaching is teaching. 
Interschool athletic leagues should be 

confined to senior high schools. Inter- 


school activities for junior high school 
pupils should be limited to occasional 
invitational Junior 
high school boys should not compete in 
An extensive pro- 


meets or games. 
American football. 
gram of intramural activities is strongly 
recommended for these students. Play 
days may be conducted to bring together 
pupils in different elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for socialized participa- 
tion in games, but no school ehampion- 
ships should be involved. 


Health Safeguards in the Athletic 
Program 

The health and welfare of students 
should be the primary consideration in 
planning and conducting athletic pro- 
grams in secondary schools. To protect 
the health of competing athletes, the 
following policies and procedures are 
recommended : 

Adequate medical examinations 
should be provided for all athletes at 
the beginning and as needed during each 
season of participation, together with 
Follow- 
ing an illness, the readmittance of a pu- 


medical service at all contests. 


pil to participation in athletics should 
be made only on a physician’s recom- 
continued under his 

Adequate provision 


mendation, and 

supervision. 
should be made for obtaining and pay- 
ing for medical and hospital care of in- 
jured athletes. The best obtainable pro- 
tective equipment should be provided 
for all participants and all reasonable 
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precautions should be taken to prevent 
accidents, 

Contests should be selected which will 
not overtax the physical capacities of 
immature pupils. Competition should 
take place only between teams of com- 
parable ability, as determined by stand- 
ardized classification on such basis as 


strength or age, height, and weight. 
These may be a part of appropriate ell- 


gibility requirements. 

Playing seasons should be of reason- 
able duration, with no postseason con- 
tests. No preseason game should be 
are well drilled 


are in excellent 


played until athletes 
in fundamentals and 
physical conditién. There should be no 
State championships and no interstate 
competition except between schools lo- 
cated State Contests 
should be confined to small geographic 


near borders. 
areas within the State. 

Boys should participate in only two 
interscholastic sports per year, and those 
in separate sport seasons. 

Interscholastic boxing should not be 
permitted. 

Interschool competition for girls 
should be limited to invitational events, 
chiefly in the form of sports days or 
play-days where mass participation is 
All girls’ athletic activi- 
ties should be taught, coached, and ref- 


emphasized. 


ereed by professionally prepared women 
leaders, and should be divorced entirely 
from any interscholastic athletic con- 
tests for boys. 


Education and Care of the 
Handicapped 

No school health program is complete 
unless provisions are made for the iden- 
tification of handicapped students and 
the adaptation of programs to meet 
their needs. The physical and mental 
health of a handicapped student may 
be further impaired by neglect of his 
special problem. 
Identification of Handicap 


Children should be considered handi- 


capped whose physical disabilities or 


mental difficulties, arising from any 
cause, require from the school special 


attention beyond that given to other 


children. The amount or degree of dis- 
ability determines the need for special 
attention; the nature of the disability 
guides the kind of special attention to be 
r 


given. 
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Some handicapping conditions are 
obvious. Others, such as certain vision 
and hearing defects and some mental 
and emotional disorders, will be detected 
by the teacher in daily observations 
and by tests. 
Screening tests, where feasible, should 
be employed for this purpose. Still 
other conditions may be reported to the 
school by the parents or the student’s 
own physician; such reporting should 
be strongly encouraged. Other defects 
may be revealed through the school 
medical examination or through psy- 
chological tests. 


convenient classroom 


Determination of the nature and ex- 
tent of the disability, either by exami- 
nation or report, is the special responsi- 
bility of the school medical adviser and 
psychologist or both. They should 
have access to special diagnostic and 
consultation services as needed. The 
amount and kind of special attention 
which the mentally or physically hand- 
icapped child shall have, is to be de- 
termined by the principal administrator 
of the school after consultation with 
the school medical adviser, psycholo- 
gist, and teachers who have had or will 
have the pupil in immediate charge. 

The school should vigorously recom- 
mend proper treatment to the parents of 
the handicapped child and should, if 
necessary, direct them to agencies for 
treatment. In some instances appar- 
ently irremediable handicaps will be 
corrected or improved by proper treat- 
ment. 

Social Adjustment is Essential 

The handicapped child should be 
treated so far as possible just as if he 
had no handicap. Special attention 
should not go beyond that absolutely 
necessary to enable him to go along and 
to get along with the class in which he 
is placed. On the other hand, there can 
be no objection to making any modifica- 
tions, exceptions, or provisions in the 
“regular” school program which will 
enable the handicapped child better to 
adjust himself to his tasks, teachers, 
and mates. The child should be helped 
to live successfully within his limita- 
tion, even if this means doing things in 
different ways and at different times 
from other children. He should be 
reasonably protected from feelings of 
incompetency, frustration, failure, or a 
sense of being too different (though ob- 


viously somewhat different) from other 
children. Social adjustment is the par- 
amount issue. 


Adaptation of Regular School 
Program 

Special provisions for handicapped 
pupils should be made so far as possible 
within the classroom to which they nor- 
mally would be assigned. Assignment 
to special classes, even if they are within 
the resources of the school, should be 
kepttoaminimum, Students in special 
classes should join with normal classes 
whenever feasible (as, for example, in 
sports and assembly programs) and not 
be kept as a completely differentiated 
group. In assigning pupils to special 
classes, due consideration should be giv- 
en to mental capacity and previous edu- 
cational attainments as well as to physi- 
cal disabilities. Placement requires 
careful study of the individual pupil; 
there is no rule of thumb. 

Among the special provisions that the 
school may properly make for handi- 
capped students continuing in regular 
classes are the following: 

Specially constructed chairs and 

desks—for orthopedically disabled 

children. 

Appropriate seating arrangements— 

“down front” for children with vision 

or hearing defects. 

Scheduling of classes all on one floor. 

Rest periods and facilities (cots) for 

resting—for children with cardiac 

and other impairments. 

Permission to attend school fer only 

part of the day. 

Adaptation of physical education re- 

quirements. 

Transportation to and from school. 

If a school makes adequate adapta- 
tions for individual disabilities, even 
children with severe cardiac, ortho- 
pedic, and other physical handicaps 
may obtain their education in regular 
classes. For some students a combined 
hospital and school program may be 
desirable for certain periods of time. 
Most epileptics may attend regular 
school but the teachers and classmates 
should be properly prepared in advance 
to understand their problem. 


Special Classes 

Experience has shown that special 
“sight-saving” classes will benefit chil- 
dren with vision defects of 20/70 or 
worse in the better eye after correction 





(and certain other eye conditions sub- 
ject to amelioration in such classes). 

Special classes are also appropriate 
for children with I. Q.’s between ap- 
proximately 50 and 70. However, they 
should have individual intelligence 
tests by a competent tester before being 
enrolled in a special class. 

The so-called “slow learners,” with 
I. Q.’s between approximately 70 and 
90, should be enrolled in regular classes. 
Well-trained teachers will soon recog- 
nize the mental handicap of these chil- 
dren and sympathetically give them op- 
portunities for success and adjustment 
within their range of achievement. 

Part-time special classes or special 
periods should be provided for pupils 
who need lip reading instruction or 
speech correction. In some areas this 
may require an itinerant teacher. 

Severely crippled students, whether 
their condition is caused by cerebral 
palsy, poliomyelitis, other disease, or 
accident, may benefit from a special 
class or special school, but they should 
not be enrolled in such classes if it is 
possible to make adaptations appropri- 
ate to their disabilities in their regular 
class program, 

Totally blind or deaf children re- 
quire particular consideration and very 
specialized educational attention. A 
planned program for locating such chil- 
dren is needed. They should be enrolled 
in classes or schools adequately equipped 
and staffed to provide programs of ed- 
_ucation adapted to their limitations. 

Since it is the responsibility of the 
school to provide education for all chil- 
dren in a community, some provision 
should be made for the regular instruc- 
tion of the few “home-bound” children 
too handicapped to be enrolled in or 
attend school at all. Very often these 
children are completely forgotten and 
overlooked. Home instruction by a 
special tutor, home teacher, or specially 
assigned teacher helps these children to 
continue their education and prevents 
their feeling neglected. 

Teachers of the Handicapped 

Special classes require teachers with 
good basic preparation and experience 
with normal children as well as special 
preparation for understanding and 
helping the handicapped. The student- 
teacher ratio should be lower than that 
in regular classes, for more individual 
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attention is necessary in adapting ed- 
ucational goals and objectives, however 
limited, to the needs and capacities of 
severely handicapped children. 


Qualifications of School Health 
Personnel 

Application of sound school health 
policies and operation of a successful 
school health program obviously require 
personnel well-prepared for their tasks 
and well-qualified to solve the day-by- 
day problems arising out of continuing 
and shifting health needs. 


Preservice Preparation of Specialized 
Health Personnel 

Minimum requirements for various 
types of personnel frequently are em- 
bodied in certification and licensing re- 
quirements, but, whenever possible, em- 
ploying agencies should utilize the more 
exacting qualifications recommended by 
professional organizations. Qualifica- 
tions of school physicians and school 
dentists, whether employed by depart- 
ments of education or departments of 
health, should meet or exceed those rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Education of the American 
Public Health Association. Similarly, 
qualifications of nurses in schools should 
meet or exceed those recommended by 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Psychologists and nu- 
tritionists should meet the standards set 
by their professional organizations. 
Medical, dental, nursing, and other pro- 
fessional schools should give their stu- 
dents a better understanding of children 
and of school health programs. 


Preservice Preparation of Teachers 

Because the teacher has such an im- 
portant role in the school health pro- 
gram, teachers colleges and other in- 
stitutions preparing teachers need ex- 
tensive programs of health education. 
The properly prepared teacher should 
be a healthy individual with accurate 
up-to-date information about health 
and the principles of healthful living. 
She should also be prepared to assume 
the responsibilities for the health of her 
students which the operation of a sound 
school health program has been shown 
to require. The specific objectives of 
teacher education for health education 
and suggestions for the content of 
courses may be inferred from the pre- 
vious sections of this report. 


Adequate health service programs 
must be organized in all colleges and 


institutions preparing teachers. Pro- 
vision should be made for periodic med- 
ical examinations, effective health coun- 
seling, and suitable facilities and per- 


sonnel for infirmary care. Every in- 
stitution preparing teachers should 


have the services of one or more prop- 
erly qualified health educators and of 
a physician and a nurse, one of whom 
should be full time. All students should 
enjoy living conditions which provide 
proper safeguards for health and men- 
tal efficiency and which encourage de- 
sirable standards of living. 

Courses in personal and community 
health should be required for all pros- 
pective teachers. These courses, which 
are directed primarily toward helping 
the prospective teacher maintain or im- 
prove her own health and augment her 
understanding and appreciation of per- 
sonal and community hygiene, should 
be supplemented by a course or courses 
that will inculcate the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and skills required in carrying 
out her responsibilities in a modern 
school health program. 

Such courses should prepare prospec- 
tive teachers to: detect in children 
signs and symptoms denoting devia- 
tions beyond the normal range of physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional health; un- 
derstand the growth and developmental 
characteristics of children at different 
ages; become proficient in such pro- 
cedures as weighing, measuring, and 
performing screening tests of vision 
and hearing; become acquainted with 
the techniques of health counseling, in- 
cluding methods of working with spe- 
cialized health personnel and with par- 
ents; learn how to plan and conduct 
health instruction for various grades; 
and become familiar with the multi- 
form aspects of school health programs 
and the cooperation which they require 
from specialists and from community 
agencies. 

Part of the preservice preparation of 
teachers should be obtained through 
active participation in school health ac- 
tivities and supervised practice teach- 
ing. 

These institutions which prepare in- 
dividuals for secondary school teaching 
need to offer programs which prepare 
certain students for giving direct health 
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instruction. The need for specially pre- 
pared teachers in this area is now more 
generally recognized than in former 
years, and the number of teachers so 
prepared should increase. 

Recommended qualifications for 
health educators have been stated and 
are available. While no specific stand- 
ards for health coordinators or health 
counselors have been promulgated, such 
individuals should have the same prepa- 
ration recommended for health educa- 
tors together with several years of ex- 
perience in health education or other 
type of health work. 


In-Service Education of Specialized 
Personnel and Teachers 

Programs of in-service education 
should be provided for both professional 
health personnel and for teachers. 
Parts of such programs should bring 
together the different professional 
groups engaged in school health activi- 
ties; other parts are conducted most ap- 
propriately through meetings of groups 
with similar professional interests and 
backgrounds. Systematic attention to 
periodical and standard literature on 
health and health education will also 
prove useful. Frequently, in-service 
programs must be organized on a re- 
gional or State basis, although large 
communities may well organize in- 
dependent in-service educational pro- 
grams. 

Professional personnel working with- 
in a school system deserve the best of 
specialized professional supervision in 
order that they may know exactly what 
is expected of them in the performance 
of their duties in the school. The health 
council may aid in outlining duties so 
that they do not conflict or overlap. 

One of the great needs in improving 
school health programs is better profes- 
sional leadership and supervision of 
specialized school health personnel. In 
most schools, the school nurse if em- 
ployed by a board of education works 
alone; if employed by a health depart- 
ment she often works under a general 
supervisor. Part-time school physicians 
and dentists usually are without the 
benefit of professional leadership and 
direction, except in some large cities. 

In consolidated school districts and 
large communities, a full-time nurse- 
warranted. In other 
places the school may join with other 


supervisor is 
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community agencies, such as the health 
department or visiting nurse associa- 
tion, in obtaining a properly supervised 
school nursing service which is inte- 
grated both with community nursing ac- 
tivities and community educational 
efforts. 

Plans should be developed to secure 
superior leadership for the medical and 
dental aspects of school health pro- 
grams, Arrangements will vary, as in 
the case of nurses, according to local 
circumstances. Such professional su- 
pervision and leadership is vital to the 
realization of the goals of school health 
policies. 

In most schools there are teachers 
whose preparation did not cover what is 
now included in teachers college courses 
in health education, child growth and 
development, and health care of chil- 
dren. If these teachers are to assume 
fully their functions in the school health 
program, it is essential that they be giv- 
en in-service education. Such education 
is needed also to keep all teachers in- 
formed of new developments and pro- 
cedures. It can be obtained through 
courses at teacher-preparing institu- 
tions, extension courses, or in-service 
units provided by local school authori- 
ties with the cooperation of health agen- 
cies, all bulwarked by appropriate books 
and journals. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, it is plain that every 
school has some immediate opportuni- 
ties for revising its own health policies 
and improving its health program. It 
is hoped that ideas for the betterment 
of health in thousands of different 
school situations may evolve from school 
health policies suggested in this state- 
ment. Progress can be made in many 
directions. Schools can undertake the 
following: 
Organize a school health council; 
Make provision for healthier school 
living by raising their standards of 
inspection for safety and sanitation, 
employing more understanding and 
emotionally stable teachers, paying 
more attention to the health of school 
personnel, and even by serving better 
food; 
Improve the quality of health and 
safety instruction by according more 
time, securing better-qualified teach- 
ers, granting more scholastic credit, 
and providing more adequate teach- 
ing materials; 


Clarify and sharpen their pro 
for the reseller 2" pone of com- 
municable diseases and avoidable ac- 
cidents; 

Institute wider programs of health 
counseling, including keener teacher 
observation, more frequent screenin 
tests, and more useful medicai at 
psychological examinations; 


Enforce more adequate precautions in 
physical education and athletic pro- 
grams; 

Identify handicapped children sooner 
and provide more sensibly for them; 


Provide in-service education to help 
teachers understand the health prob- 
lems of children; 

Participate in programs of parent 

od community health education; 

an 

Seek qualified medical advisers, 

nurses, health educators, and other 

—s specialized health person- 

nel. 

Measurable resuits from the applica- 
tion of better school health programs 
cannot be expected overnight—but their 
conscientious pursuit must inevitably 
be reflected in improved mortality and 
morbidity records as well as in happier, 
healthier lives for millions of human 
beings. A healthier America waits 
upon and depends upon the universal 
adoption of sound school health policies. 
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Twenty Million Victory 
Gardens! 

The recent National Garden Confer- 
ence of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recommended a national goal of 
20 million victory gardens in 1946. The 
new goal represents an increase of 
1,600,000 over the estimated number of 
gardens planted last year. The recom- 
mendation is based on urgent appeals 
of numerous high-ranking officials for 
greater efforts than ever to help meet 
the food crisis that the world now faces. 

A broad program of home and com- 
munity food preservation also was out- 
lined at the Conference as a means of 
saving seasonal surpluses from gardens 
and farms to stock shelves against win- 
ter shortages. It was emphasized that 
the important aim of the garden pro- 
gram this year should be famine relief 
and famine prevention. 





Library Service 
(From page 10) 
standing, but he maintains that “real 
education is a process that continues 
through life and can only be secured by 
efforts.” Primary 
among the means of self-education are 
the reading and study of printed mate- 
“The opportunity for the use of 
the printed material is furnished by the 
public library,” concludes the Buffalo 
librarian. “The library is, therefore, 
part of the 


one’s individual 


rial. 


an integral educational 


system.” 


Postwar Library Program 

l'exas Libraries, whose publication by 
the Texas State Library was suspended 
over a year ago, reappeared with the 
first number of its eleventh volume in 
March 1946. Formerly a quarterly, 
this periodical is now planned as a 
monthly news letter to libraries. 

A postwar library program has been 
announced by the Texas State Library, 
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including the reorganization of its own 
departments to obtain maximum effi- 
ciency, job analyses and time studies, 
expansion of its library placement ac- 
tivities, renovation of the library’s 
revision of library laws, 
achievement of an adequate State li- 
brary budget, and cooperation with citi- 
zens’ organizations in behalf of this ex- 
panded library program. 


premises, 





New Service 
Extended to Immigrants 

A report of plans announced by Com- 
missioner Ugo Carusi, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of 
Justice, for extended cooperation with 
the public schools, appears in the Febru- 
ary issue of Monthly Review, official 
publication of the Department. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the article. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is now furnishing public schools 
with the names and addresses of immi- 
grants soon after they arrive in this 
country in order that the schools may 
promptly inform them of the education- 
al facilities available for preparing 
them for life in the United States. 

For many years, the Service has coop- 
erated closely with public schools in 
preparing candidates for naturaliza- 
tion to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. This cooperative 
service has taken many forms, one of 
the earliest and most continuous of 
which has been providing the schools 
with the names of candidates for natu- 
ralization and assisting in recruiting 
these aliens for citizenship classes. 

* * * * * 

The new immigrant in many instances 
has to concern himself with total ad- 
justment to a new language, new cus- 
toms, new social and economic condi- 
tions and a new relationship to his gov- 
ernment. It is at this point that he will 
be most receptive to the help that the 
school and other community agencies 
can give him and will profit most from 
the efforts put forth in his behalf. A 
large percentage of today’s immigrants 
are young people; many are wives of 
American citizen members of the armed 
forces who have been stationed and mar- 
ried abroad. Indications are that a 
larger proportion of these immigrants 
will seek citizenship more quickly than 
previous immigrant groups. 


The primary responsibility. of pre- 
paring new Americans for functional 
citizenship and successful living belongs 
to the community and should be borne 
largely by the public schools. Unhap- 
pily, some communities have not. yet 
accepted this responsibility to adult im- 
migrants who are seeking citizenship. 
Fortunately, however, most communi- 
ties that have an appreciable immigrant 
population do accept their responstbil- 
ity to these future citizens. The Service 
is furnishing through its district offices 
the names and accompanying data (ad- 
dress, country of birth, age, sex, marital 
status and occupation) to the appro- 
priate responsible administrative of- 
cials of public schools who (1) manifest 
a genuine interest in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the individuals to be 
served, (2) agree to respect the confi- 
dential nature of the data that are to be 
placed in their hands, (3) give assurance 
that safeguards will be set up to insure 
that no pressures will be exerted on the 
individuals involved, and that where 
personal visits are made to the immi- 
grants only workers who have had some 
special preparation for the type of ap- 
proach that should be made and the 
counsel that should be given will be 
used, and (4) will exercise caution to 
see that no discrimination is practiced. 

In many communities social service 
agencies and various civic and patriotic 
organizations have rendered invaluable 
service both to the alien and the public 
school program by reeruiting students 
and cooperating in other ways with the 
schools and the Service in the assimila- 
tion of foreign-born adults into the 
American way of life. No doubt such 
agencies will be as anxious to assist the 
local public schools in this important 
work in the future as they have been in 
the past. Section 356.8 of the Nation- 
ality Regulations provides that this 
Service “shall take steps to obtain the 
aid of and cooperate with . . . social 
service, welfare, and other organiza- 
tions having as one of their objects the 
adequate preparation of applicants for 
naturalization for their citizenship re- 
sponsibilities.” Consistent with this 
regulation, the Service stands ready to 
help local public schools in arranging 
with suitable community agencies to 
render immediate assistance in carry- 
ing forward their program. 
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Financing the Public Schools 
of Kentucky 


Timon Covert, Specialist in School 
Finance, presents the following report, 
based upon data supplied by J. D. Falls, 
Chief, Bureau of Finance, Kentucky 
State Department of Education. 


Section 183 of the Constitution of the 
State of Kentucky specifies that the 
General Assembly shall, by appropriate 
legislation, provide for an efficient sys- 
tem of common schools throughout the 
State. While this section may be con- 
sidered the basic constitutional provi- 
sion relating to the establishment of 
public schools in the State, a number of 
other sections relate directly to them or 
to their support. For example, one sec- 
tion deals with the administration of 
the State’s permanent school fund; one 
with the levying of local taxes, includ- 
ing those for schools; and another pro- 
vides for the election of State officers, 
including a superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

In accordance with authority granted 
by and instructions in the State Consti- 
tution, legislation has been enacted 
which provides for the establishment of 
a system of common schools and for 
their administration, supervision, and 
support. 

The principal provisions for adminis- 
tering the schools and for their finan- 
cial support are described in this report. 
Data for the school year ended June 30, 
1945, are included to show the signifi- 
cance of various revenue sources and of 
the methods of apportioning State 
school funds. 


Units for School Administration and 

Support 
Section 156.070, Kentucky Revised 

Statutes provides: 

The State Board of Education shall have 
the management and control of the common 
schools, public higher education for Negroes, 
public vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation, and the Kentucky School for 
the Blind. 

The foregoing statutory provision 
clearly indicates that the State is the 
paramount authority for the function of 
education in Kentucky. Other provi- 
sions of the law however, delegate to 
the 120 counties and the 156 local “in- 


dependent” school districts much of the 
detailed responsibility for carrying the 
education program into effect. 

The State 

As already explained, there is con- 
stitutional provision for the election of 
a State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and legislative provision for a State 
board of education. This board is com- 
posed of the State superintendent, who 
serves as chairman, and 7 members ap- 
pointed by the governor for 4-year over- 
lapping terms “without reference to 

. . . political affiliation.” 

By constitutional and legislative pro- 
vision, the State board of education has 
the management and control of the pub- 
lic schools, determines the education 
policy, prepares courses of study, certi- 
fies teachers, and approves local school 
budgets and salary schedules. 

The State superintendent of public 
instruction is the executive officer of the 
State board of education. The follow- 
ing are among his important duties: 
Heading the State department of edu- 
cation; deciding controversies involv- 
ing the administration of the public 
schools; supervising the taking of the 
school census; passing upon plans for 
school buildings; making annual com- 
putations for distributing State school 
funds; preparing rules and regulations 
fort the transportation of pupils; re- 
ceiving statistical and financial reports 
from school districts; auditing accounts 
of local school boards; and inspecting, 
supervising, and administering school 
In many cases the work of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is carried on as functions of the 
executive officer of the State board of 
education ; consequently, some decisions 
he makes regarding public school mat- 
ters are submitted to that board for ap- 
proval or disapproval. 


systems. 


The Counties 

With the exception of “independent” 
districts, each county of the State con- 
stitutes a school district. That is to 
say, all the territory of each county not 
included in any independent school dis- 
trict or districts, constitutes a single 
school district. Thirty-five of the 120 


counties have no independent districts 
within them; consequently, each of 
these 35 counties is a school district com- 


prising an entire county. Each of the 
remaining 85 counties contains one or 
more independent school districts and 
therefore is not a complete county 
school district. 

The schools of each county school dis- 
trict are administered by a board of 
education. Similarly the schools of the 
territory of each county not included 
in independent school districts, are ad- 
ministered by one board of education. 
In either case the board, designated 
“county board of education,” is com- 
posed of five members, who are elected 
from the district at large by the voters 
thereof for 4-year overlapping terms of 
office. 

The county board of education ap- 
points a superintendent of schools and 
has general control and management of 
the public schools of the county school 
district. More specifically, each board 
of education “may establish such 
schools and provide for such courses and 
other services as it deems necessary for 
the promotion of education and the gen- 
eral health and welfare of pupils, con- 
sistent with the rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Education.”* Other 
duties include the making of a budget 
setting forth the needs of the schools of 
the county district, recommending to 
the fiscal court a general property tax 
rate and a poll tax, not to exceed $2 on 
each male inhabitant less than 70 years 
of age, to be levied and collected for 
school purposes, and borrowing on the 
credit of the district when necessary up 
to 75 percent of anticipated school rev- 
enues to be collected. 

County superintendents of schools are 
appointed for 1, 2, 3, or 4 years, as the 
county board of education may deter- 
mine. The county superintendent of 
schools is the executive officer of the 
county board of education and advises 
this board on all matters pertaining to 
the schools of the district. 

Subdistricts within county school dis- 
tricts—Subdistricts exist within some, 
but not all county school districts. At 
present, 44 of the 120 counties have sub- 
districts ranging from 1 to 15 per 
county. No subdistrict may be con- 


1 Kentucky School Laws, 1942. Sec. 160,290, 


Frankfort, Ky. 
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tinued which has fewer than 50 white 
pupifs of school age residing therein, 
unless the State board of education 
upon application of a county board of 
education authorizes the maintenance of 
such district as an emergency measure 
from year to year. Furthermore, the 
county board of education is authorized 
to abolish subdistricts. This type of 
district exists for the purpose of raising 
revenue for schools by local taxation, 
for nominating teachers, and for exer- 
cising, under general supervision of the 
county board of education, control over 
the school property of the subdistrict. 

The voters of each subdistrict elect a 
school trustee and, at an election called 
for the purpose, decide the questions of 
local school taxation and bonded indebt- 
edness for raising funds for capital out- 
lay purposes for their schools. It is the 
duty of the subdistrict trustee to nomi- 
nate teachers for appointment by the 
county board of education, to control 
and care for school property within the 
district, and with the advice of the 
county superintendent of schools other- 
wise to promote the welfare of the 
schools. 


Local “Independent” School Districts 

Any school district embracing a city 
of either of the first 5 classes together 
with any territory outside the city lim- 
its which has been or may be added for 
school purposes or any graded common- 
school district having a school census 
of 200 or more white children is desig- 
nated “independent school district”. 
Each school district of this type is re- 
quired to maintain a 12-grade school or 
otherwise provide for the schooling of 
its children through the twelfth grade.” 
Any such district whose number of 
school census children falls below 200 
may operate temporarily at the discre- 
tion of the State board of education. 

The schools of each independent 
school district are administered by a 
board of education which, like the 
county board of education, is composed 
of five members, elected from the dis- 


trict at large for 4-year overlapping 
terms. (Neither county nor independ- 


ent school board members are paid sal- 
aries, but each county school board 


en 

? Colored children in certain independent districts 
are provided school facilities by the county school 
district 
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Amount of Funds for the Public Schools and for the State Department of Bducation of 
the State of Kentucky, by Source, for the School Year Ended June 30, 1945 


I. From the Federal Government: 
(a) For distribution to school districts: 


1. Allotment for vocational education _ ‘ icqnaliin atin $514, 027. 61 





2. Allotment for civilian rehabilitation —_- pe sR 61, 000. 60 
38. Allotment from National Forests—-—- « eS eee aS | é 10, 226. 22 
EE es Se a ee ee 585, 256. 83 

(b) For the State department of education: 
1. For administering the vocational education program__.....--~~-- ‘ 41, 569. 62 


96, 511. 11 


138, 080. 73 
723, 337. 56 


 —_—_—S—S—eo 


2. For administering the civilian rehabilitation program__—---_.-_-_ 





Ce ee AL ae Te ea a 
Total from the Federal Government _-_-—~~- 





II. From the State Government: 
(a) For distribution to county and independent school districts: 

















1. Income from State’s permanent school fund *__-..-...._--.__-~- _._ $138, 987. 63 
2. General fund appropriation... nner cn wntuesaseceuee 17, 027, 112. 37 
(Includes funds for general and special school purposes) 
SEES or, oll apenas eran asemenenanspgitiniaeeniagaeaiatieeiel anne wins aiaianls 17, 166, 050, 00 
(b) For the State department of education_.-__.__- ee ye eee RS Tey 97, 500. 00 
(Includes funds for all expenses) 
Total from the State Government____.___-___-__-______.__._.... 17, 268, 550. 00 
III. From County and Independent School Districts: 
1. From county school districts: 
(a) Funds from county district taxation._........--_...._--....--.. 8, 386, 793. 79 
(b) Other county sowregt..—. 22.2... inne cen 625, 204. 77 
| ee ee ee we ete eee ee 9, 011, 998. 56 
2. From independent school districts : 
(a) Kunde.frém district tasatien <2. ——. 2022 o ks ncnbbewtwbess 9, 148, 829. 64 
(Bb) Ober Giitrict BOUIN nic cadena nen nee vaste 124, 385. 22 





, 9, 273, 214. 86 
Total from county and independent school districts___._-__._.__---_ 18, 285, 213. 42 








Grand tetel 5451.1 .........0e eine 36, 272, 100. 98 


1 Does not include funds allotted to the State or to the schools for emergency education purposes. - 
2 Paid from general fund of the State and is actually interest on the debt owned by the State to the 
permanent fund. 





from these three sources were 1.99, 47.60, 
and 50.41, respectively. 


member may be paid actual expense, 
not to exceed $100 a year, for attending 
meetings and for performing other au- 
thorized duties.) 

Independent school districts vary in 
size from one having only 200 school 
census children to another comprising 
the largest city of the State. 


Sources of Funds for the Public 
Schools and for the State Depart- 
ment of Education 


From the Federal Government 


Kentucky, like other States, receives 
annual allotments from the Federal 
Government for vocational and rehabil- 
itation education. The amounts for the 
year 1944-45 are indicated in the accom- 
panying tabulation. In addition, 25 
percent of the receipts from National 
Forests are returned to the respective 
States where collected for the benefit 
of public roads and public schools of 
the counties wherein the forests are lo- 
cated. The amount from this source 
received by the State of Kentucky for 
the year and used for public schools is 
shown in the tabulation. 


Revenues derived from public tax- 
ation for public school support in Ken- 
tucky come from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State Government, and from 
school districts (either county or inde- 
pendent). For the school year ended 
June 30, 1945, the percentages derived 








From the State Government 


Funds for the public schools of Ken- 
tucky which are supplied by the State 
Government are derived from the 
State’s permanent school fund and from 
the general fund of the State. The 
State’s permanent school fund does not 
exist in fact, but consists of bonds on 
which the State pays interest to the 
fund. This interest, which actually 
comes from the general fund, becomes a 
part of the annual school fund for dis- 
tribution to the several school districts 
of the State. For the school year ended 
June 30, 1945, the interest on these 
bonds amounted to $138,938. 

The legislature regularly determines 
the amount of funds to be provided 
by the State for the schools. Then that 
body authorizes an appropriation from 
the general fund of the State equal to 
the amount so determined, including the 
interest due on the permanent school 
fund. For the school year under con- 
sideration, the amount of $17,263,550 
was provided from State sources. This 
includes all funds provided for general 
distribution, for special school pur- 
poses, and for equalization of school 
costs among districts. 


From the Counties 


The county in Kentucky does not 
function as an intermediate unit for 
the production of revenue for public 
schools, as it does in some States. Taxes 
for school purposes are levied on the 
property within each county school dis- 
trict which, as already explained, in- 
cludes the entire county exclusive of any 
territory composing independent school 
districts located therein. 

The county superintendent of schools, 
as the executive officer of the county 
school board, prepares a budget for the 
annual needs of the schools in the 
county district. After such budget has 
been approved and adopted by the 
county board of education, it is sub- 
mitted to the State board of education 
for final criticism and approval. For 
meeting such approved budget, a tax of 
not less than 2.5 mills or more than 7.5 
mills is levied by a county fiscal board 
on each dollar of the assessed valuation 
of the general property within the dis- 
trict. 


In addition to a tax on general prop- 
erty, other taxes which may be levied 
locally for the public schools include 
(a) a poll tax, not to exceed $2 on each 
man from 21 to 70 years of age (applies 
to any type of school district except 
first class city school districts) and (db) 
taxes on certain intangibles, such as 
bank stock and franchise corporations. 


From “Independent” Local School Districts 


Provisions for raising school revenue 
in local independent school districts are 
much the same as those described for 
county school districts. About the only 
difference is in tax rates which may be 
levied and in the officials for making 
the levy and collection of taxes. The 
maximum rate which may be levied for 
current school expenses is 10 mills on 
the dollar of the assessed valuation in 
city school districts of the first and sec- 
ond class, and 15 mills in cities of third 
and fourth class and 12.5 mills in other 
types. The minimum tax which may be 
levied is 2.5 mills in all cases excepting 
city districts of the first class in which 
the minimum is 3.6 mills. The levies 
and collections are made by municipal 
fiscal officers in most cases. As in 
county school districts, a $2 poll tax 
may be levied for school purposes in all 
excepting city school districts of the 
first class. 


From Subdistricts Within County School 
Districts 


The board of education of any county 
school district may and, when peti- 
tioned by 40 percent of the voters of any 
subdistrict within the county, shall sub- 
mit to the electors of the subdistrict the 
question of deciding whether a school 
tax levy shall be made for the benefit of 
the school or schools of such subdistrict. 
A majority vote in favor of such issue 
carries the proposition. The levy to be 
made in any subdistrict may not exceed 
7.5 mills on the dollar of the assessed 
valuation within the subdistrict. 


School District Bonded Indebtedness 


A two-thirds majority vote of the 
electors of any school district is re- 
quired to authorize the voting of bonds 
for capital outlay or other purposes. 
The administration of such indebted- 
ness is regulated by constitutional pro- 
visions and legislative enactments. 


Apportionment of Funds Provided by 
the State of Kentucky for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1945 


The funds which the State provides 


| for the public schools are distributed 


as general school aid to all school dis- 
tricts throughout the State, as special 
aid or for special purposes such as the 
purchase of textbooks, and to equalize 
school costs among the districts of the 
State. The amount apportioned for 
the school year ended June 30, 1945, on 
each of these three bases and the ap- 
portionment methods are described 
here. 


1. General Aid 


State funds provided for general 
school aid are apportioned to the school 
districts on the basis of the school cen- 
sus (children of ages 6 to 18 years in- 
clusive). It is used for teachers’ sal- 
aries only. For the school year 1944-45, 
funds apportioned on this basis 
amounted to $13,500,000. 


II. Special Aids 


State funds are used to supply free 
textbooks for pupils in grades 1 to 8 
and to assist certain school districts 
with approved vocational and rehabili- 
tation education programs. There are 
also a number of other special purposes 
for which State funds are used. How- 
ever, only those named are described 
here. 

(a) Textbooks.—State funds 
amounting to $500,000 are made avail- 
able annually for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of textbooks for use of pupils 
in grades 1 to 8 inclusive. 

(b) Vocational education —State 
funds are supplied to match those al- 
lotted to the State for vocational educa- 
tion. The distribution is administered 
by the State board of education serving 
as the State board for vocational educa- 
tion. For the year under consideration, 
$328,250 were distributed for this pur- 
pose. 

(c) Voeational rehabilitation.—The 
State provides a sum annually for civil- 
ian rehabilitation to match funds for 
the same purpose received from the Fed- 
eral Government. The amount for the 
year ended June 30, 1945, was $61,000. 
The administration is by the State 
board of education. 
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Jil. Equalization Aid 


An apportionment * of $1,500,000 is 
made for distribution to school districts 
which maintain approved schools, but 
have insufficient revenue from all 
sources including the proceeds of the 
maximum local school tax levy and 
from the State apportionment on the 
school census basis, to equal $40 per 
pupil in average daily membership. 
State funds are distributed to any such 
school district whose salary schedule 
and budget have been approved by the 
State board of education equal to the 
difference between its available funds 
and the amount required to support 
school, computed as indicated above. 
The ability of school districts to support 
school and other relevant facts neces- 
sary for the administration of the equal- 
ization fund are determined under the 
direction of the State superintendent of 
public instruction with the approval of 
the State board of education. 





Report From National League 
of Nursing Education 


College girls form a larger propor- 
tion of the first-year students in western 
schools of nursing than in eastern 
schools, according to a study by the 
National League of Nursing Education, 
appearing in the March American J our- 
nal of Nursing. 

While an average of 10 percent of the 
young women beginning their nursing 
education in 1945, throughout the 
United States, had 1 or more years of 
college credit—an increase over 9 per- 
cent in 1944—the proportion varied 
from 5 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
States to 30 on the Pacifie coast. High- 
school graduation is a minimum re- 
quirement for all State-approved 
schools of professional nursing, but 
many give preference to students en- 
tering with advanced credits and some 
require 2 or more years of college work 
for entrance. 

As between schools of nursing offer- 
ing a diploma and those connected with 
colleges or universities offering degrees 


The amount which can be distributed on bases 
other than actual school census basis, is limited by 
the State Constitution to not more than 10, percent 
of the total appropriation for distribution on the 
school census basis. 
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as well as diplomas, 96 percent of the 
Nation’s 61,471 first-year students (ad- 
mitted during the school year 1944-45) 
are enrolled in the former and only 4 
percent in the latter. With relaxation 
of wartime pressures for accelerated 
courses, it is believed that the 4-year 
and 5-year university programs leading 
to a degree will attract a growing num- 
ber of students who hope to qualify for 
responsible positions in nursing. 





Visiting Teachers of English 


Sixteen teachers of English from 
eight of the other American Republics 
have recently visited this country on 
U. S. Office of Education fellowships. 
During the first part of their visit they 
were divided into two groups, some 
studying at the University of Florida 
and the others at the University of 
Texas. Each took an intensive course 
in the English language, with particu- 
lar emphasis on teaching English as a 
second language. 

This work was followed by a month 
in different high schools and colleges, 
studying the educational system and 
participating in classroom activities. 
Following are the names of the teachers 
and the educational institutions visited, 
listed by countries represented : 
ARGENTINA : 

Matilde Infante, Clifton High School, Clif- 

ton, N. J. 
Mrs. Haydee de Lopez Arias, 
Hughes School, Utica, N. Y. 
Costa Rica: 
Julio Castro Barquero, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alberto Hernan Garnier Ugalde, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Virginia Zuniga Tristan, Waukesha Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Waukesha, Wis. 
CUBA: 
Maria Aurora del Valle, Roosevelt High 
School, Washington, D. C. 
Amanda Hslaimen, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mercedes Rubira, Columbia College, Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 
GUATEMALA : 

Mrs. Marta Molina de Madrid, Olivet Col- 

lege, Olivet, Mich. 

Manuel Ponciano, Shortridge High School, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


John F. 


Mexico: 
Norberto Hernandez Ortega, Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Berta Melgar, Jackson High School, Jack- 
son, Mich. 








PARAGUAY : 
Crispulo Adelio Romero, Sunbury 
School, Sunbury, Pa. 


High 


URUGUAY: 
Mrs. Palmira Vasquez de Areco, Bastern 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 
VENEZUELA: 
Mrs. Marita Osuna de Soto, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Va. 
Rafael Herrera Fernandez, 
School, Union, N. J. 


Union High 





“the defense of peace” 


“The Governments of the States par- 
ties to this Constitution on behalf of 
their peoples declare that since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed . . .” states the pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

Based on this preamble, the Depart- 
ment of State has recently published 
part 1 of a pamphlet titled “the defenses 
of peace.” Contents of the pamphlet in- 
clude the following: Report to the See- 
retary of State from the Chairman of 
the United States Delegation; Final 
Act of the United Nations Conference 
for the Establishment of an Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural -Organ- 
ization; Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization; Instrument Estab- 
lishing a Preparatory Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Commission ; 
Resolution Adopted by the Conference ; 
and Delegation of the United States of 
America. 

A limited supply of part 1 of “the 
defenses of peace” is available free on 
request from: Division of Research and 
Publication, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Consultant in Work 
with Schools 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Education has announced the appoint- 
ment of Sarah A. Beard as a consultant 
in work with schools in its Division of 
Public Libraries. Sixteen States now 
employ a librarian to serve as a consult- 
ant or supervisor of school libraries. Of 
these positions, 13 are in State depart- 
ments of education and 3 are in State 
libraries. 





a) 





U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 
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New U. S. Office of Education 


Publications 





Report on the Cultural Missions of 


Mexico. By Guillermo Bonilla y Se- 
gura. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 61 p., illus. 
(Bulletin 1945, No. 11) 15 cents. 

Based on a manuscript written in Spanish 
by the Chief of the Cultural Missions Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat of Public Education 
of Mexico. Presents the objectives, organiza- 
tion, operation, achievements, and plans of the 
Cultural Missions Program. 

State Plans for Financing Pupil 
Transportation. By Timon Covert. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 52 p. (Pamphlet No. 
99) 15 cents. 

Defines the various situations wherein pupil 
transportation at public expense is provided 
in the different States, and explains the legal! 
provisions for meeting the expense of this 
service. 


New Publications of Other 
Agencies 


Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Board. Social Security Year- 
book, 1944. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 169 p. 50 
cents. 


"This supplement to the Social Security Bul- 
letin presents an over-all view of the problems 
of old age, unemployment, and public assist- 
ance benefits. Contains text, tables, and 
graphs. 

Pan American Union. Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation. Contempo- 
rary Art in Latin America: No. 2. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 
1945. 14 p. and 32 plates of paintings 
and sculpture. Unbound. 35 cents per 


set. 


Packet contains reproductions of works by 
36 artists of 16 countries, together with a 
booklet giving biographical sketches of the 
artists. 





Children in Latin 
American Art. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1945. 8 p. and 12 
plates. Unbound. 25 cents per set. 

Prepared for use of both teachers and pu- 
pils, each picture is accompanied by two texts. 
One describes the work in terms designed to 
awaken a child’s interest, and the second, a 
brief biographical note, is intended as a guide 
for the teacher. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Li- 
brary. Efficiency Ratings, 1940-1945: 
a Selected List of References. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
1946, processed. 19 p. Single copies free 
from Library, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission as long as limited supply lasts. 

References cover practices in industry and 
commerce, as well as those in Federal, State, 
and local government. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. How to Tailor a Woman’s 
Suit. Washington, U. 8S. Government 


Printing Office, 1946. (Miscellaneous 
Publication 591.) 24p. Single copies 


free from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, as 
long as supply lasts. 

This booklet reduces suit tailoring to its 

simplest terms for the woman who wishes to 
make a suit at home. 
-. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Cooperative Research and Serv- 
ice Division. Research Practices and 
Problems of Farmers’ Regional Asso- 
ciations. By Martin A. Abrahamsen. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, 1946. (Miscellaneous Report 
No. 96) processed. 73 p. Single copies 
free while supply lasts from Director of 
Information and Extension, Farm 
Credit Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Discusses the purpose of research and indi- 
cates how research may be applied to the in- 
dustrial and business activities of farmers’ 
regional purchasing associations. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Migrants’ Children 
Need Daytime Care. By Ione L. Clin- 
(The Child, vol. 10, p. 125-127, 





ton. 





February 1946.) Single copy, 10 cents; 
annual subscription, $1. 

An account of how this problem is being 
met in one State. 

Women’s Bureau. Physi- 
cians’ and Dentists’ Assistants. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. (Bulletin 203, no. 11) 15 p. 
10 cents. 

This pamphlet is one in the series which 
presents the postwar outlook for women in 
occupations in the medical and other health 
services, 

U. S. Department of State. The 
Credit to Britain: The Key to Ex- 
panded Trade. By Dean Acheson, 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. (Publication 2469) 
16 p. 10 cents. 

An address delivered before the United Na- 
tions Associations of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md. February 1, 1946. 

“the de fe nNses of peace.” 
Part I. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. (Publication 
2547) 31 p. 10 cents from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, or single copies free 
from Department of State as long as 
limited supply lasts. 

Contains documents relating to UNESCO, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, including the finai act 
of the United Nations Conference for the 
establishment of the organization, the consti- 
tution, prepared at London, and resolutions 
adopted. Part II, separately printed, contains 
a summary and analysis of the Constitution 
of UNESCO, and related documents. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
A Home You Can Afford. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
32 p. Single copies free from local 
OPA offices as long as supply lasts. 

A popular presentation of the housing prob- 
lem in the reconyersion period. 

How Much Will It Cost? 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 8 p. Single copies 
free from local OPA offices as long as 
supply lasts. 

A brief discussion of the full production— 
full consumption price problems which lie 
ahead. 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
Price List 53: Maps. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
37thed. 16p. Free from Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 


A list of maps available for sale. 
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